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Battimore anp On10 narit ROAD. We do not wish 
every week to have a paragraph under this head; but 
the public generally have a deep interest in many things 
that are happening in this great work, and we feel it our 
duty to keep our account of them ‘‘posted up,” with as 
much brevity as will admit of perspicaity. 

On Saturday last the main key stone of the arches of 
the fine granite structure, passing over the Frederick 
turnpike road, &c. at Ellicott’s mills, was adjusted, in 
the presence of the directors of the company and many 
citizens, assembled to witness the ceremony. Our valu- 
ed fellow citizen, Robert Oliver, was called upon, by the 
master-builder, to assist in adjusting the stone—after 
which the president of the company, PAilip E. Thomas, 
addrésseil the spéctators in the following happy manner: 

“Fellow Citizens! The directors of the Baltimore 
and Ohio rail-road company having deemed it advisable 
to dignify the several most important structures upon 
the road by the names of those citizens under whose in- 
fluence and patronage this great work’ has been sustain- 
ed, the first viaduct was honored with the name of the 
oldest and most revered of our citizens—the LAST suR- 
vivor of that illustrious band who signed the instru- 
ment which declared us an independent nation. ‘Fo the 
second was assigned the name of a liberal, patriotic and 
highly esteemed fellow citizen, William Patterson. The 
noble ediffice of which we have just witnessed the com- 
pletion, I have been instructed to designate by Wie name 


of a feliow citizen not less distinguished for his libe-; 
rality, public spirit, and generous support of the mag- | 


hificent enterprise in which we have embarked: This 
structure will accordingly hereafter be distinguished by 
the name of the Ouiver viaduct. 

“'s*At the request of the builder, I avail myself of the 
present occasion to return his thanks to the several me- 
chanies, artizans and laborers, Who have aided him in 
this work by a most faithful and efficient co-operation in 
their respective departments; and [ am’further request- 
ed to return his thanks to the rail-road ‘company for 
their liberal support, by which he has béen eriabled to 
execute his contract within the time limited. 

‘*It is also at his request that I now return his thanks 
to the inhabitants of this neighborhood, for the kind in- 
dulgence accorded to him in every instance where their 
forbearance and aid were called for; and he likewise de- 
sires me to make his grateful acknowledgments to the 
Baltimore and Frederick turnpike road company, for the 
very liberal privileges granted to him by their president 
and directors, during the time he found it indispensable 
to occupy their road. 

“It is with the highest satisfaction that L bear testimony 
to tlie orderly and correct conduct of the persons who 
have been employed in constructing this work, not a 
single complaint having ever in any instance reeeched me 
against them; and lL have much gratification in beg en- 
abled to add, that not one drop of spirituous liquors, 
within the knowledge of the builder, has been served 
out to the labourers employed’ in constructing this via- 
duct;‘nor has a siigle accident occurred to any indivi- 
dual employed in its erection.” j 

This viaduct was commenced on the 18th May. It 
consists of three massy arches of granite, of 20 feet span 
each, one over a small stream and two over the turnpike 
road. ‘The wings extend a considerable distance, and 
the whole length of the viaduct is 123 feet; its width on 
the top 26 feet. © It is a beautitul specimen of architee- 
ture, planned by Mr. Wever, the superintendent of the 
road, and executed by Mr. Simon Frieze. ‘{t presents a 
rusticated, or undressed front, which has a very pleasing 


effect. The Tarpeian rock, which it‘nearly joins at its 


western extremity, is rapidly passing away. Thirteen 
thiles beyond it will soon be ready for use. 
Vor. XXXIX—No. 2. 





Twenty-four of the persons who witnessed the cere- 
mony, were taken to the spot by Mr. Cooper’s locomoe 
live engine—the whole weight moved being about 44 
tons. The thirteen miles were made in 61 minutes, in- 
eluding four lost in taking in water, on the retarn—4 ade 
ditional passengers, (30 in all) being added. One of the 
miles was pertormed in $ m. 50 sec. This engine is yet 
new—and many improvements have already suggested 
themselvesto Mr. Cooper. The curved lines* appear’ 
to have been passed over without danger, and the track 
was changed without much delay. ‘he passage out oc~ 
cupied LA. 15m. In part of the road, the ascent is 18 
feet inamile. Mr. Winans, lately returned from Eng- 
land, who witnessed the performance of Mr. Cooper’s 
engine, speaks very highly of it, and of the road. Mr. 

. isthe inventor of the friction wheels—he has seen 
all the roads, &e. in England, and his opinion is entitled 
to much respect. sii 





OLD FasntoNnED pocrrine. The Charleston Courier 
gives us thefoilowing preamble to an act of the legisla< 
ture of South Curolina, to incorporate the Homespun 
company, in 1808. We might find hundreds of like 
things, and especially in the south, when it was fashionas 
ble to talk about tire independence of the United States. 

** Whereas, The establishment and encouragement of 
domestic manufactures is conducive to the interest of a 
state, 6y adding new incentives to industry, and as be 
ing the’ means of disposing, to advantage, the surplus 
productions of the agriculturist—And, Whereas, in the 
present unexampled state of the world, ‘their establish 
ment in our country is not only expedient, but politic, in 
rendering us independent of foreign nations. Be it ené 
acted, &c.”-—Vide Brevard’s Dig. vol. 3, p. 210. 

§(—# The’ following extract from WasuHineron’s 
speech to both houses of congress, in i796, probably had 
some effect to induce the passage of the act above referred 
to—tfor it repudiates the idea of being ‘‘dependent on 
foreign supply!” ; ' 

‘Congress have repeatedly, and not without success, 
directed their attention to the encouragement of manu- 
factures.—- The object is of too much consequence, not te 
ensure a continuance of their efforts, in every way which 
shall appear eligible.—Ought our country to remain 
dependent on foreign supply, always precarious, because 
liable to be interrupted !” aus 

But WasuinGTon is out-of-fashion. He advised us to 
‘frown indignantly”? on such treasons as those of the 
mad-caps of South Carolina, Butlet them goon. We 
ask not thei forbearance. 





‘Tae West Inpia trape.” There is a feverish 
anxiety for an Opening of the British West India ports, 
which itis difficult to account for on any rightful princi- 
ple. If—(and we say IF,) they shall be opened on li- 
beral terms, the proceeding may benefit the lumber-ex- 
porting states, and take off some smal! additional quan- 
tity of live stock; but we cannot believe, unless the pub- 
lic documents deceive us, that the general benefit of the 
people of the United States will be in the least degree 
promoied—that one dollar’s worth wilk be steadily added 
to the value of commodities exported to the West Indies at 
large.’ The official returns shew a value exported to the 
West Indies, neither increased nor diminished, because 
that the British ports are, or were, open or shut. [It va 
be the interest of Britain to close them, to force the navi- 
gation of her North American colonies—but that our in- 
terest will Le promoted by opening them, is not admit- 
ted by many practical men whom we have consulted. 
The British islands are at present supplied with all the 
American flour, &c. that they will take, through St. Tho- 





*This is attributed to the use of a cone on the wheels 





—introduced by the ehief engineer, Mr. Knight. 
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mas, St. Bartholomew, and other “free ports,”’ as they are 
called—and to these free ports the flour, &c. is almost 
exclusively carried in “/merican vessels—and soa freight 
is earned: but the British ports being opened, a large 
part of these supplies will be carried direct in British 
vessels, and we shall lose a proportionate part of what 
is now the earnings of our navigation—and further, the 
present American shipper, by meeting the dealers from 
the British islands at St. Thomas, &c. has a greater dis- 
cretion as to what he will receive in exchange for his mer- 
chandise. He may have produce or specie,—but in 
sending direct to Jamaica, it is probable that he will be 
compelled to take certain selected kinds of produce.— 
Weare really “friends of tree trade,” and will greet a 
Sree and full opening of the British West India ports— 
AN HONEST RECIPROCITY; but, loaded as the opening has 
been heretofore, we stand wholly indifferent to the 
subject, unless as it shall affect our navigation. 

The following ‘‘important”’ intelligence was thus an- 
nounced— 

Office of the Philadelphia Gazette, 
Philadelphia, Aug. 28, 1830—114 A. M. 
Important.—The West India trade. 

Several letters have been received in town of a tenor 
similar tothe following. ‘he intelligence is credited 
here, and we believe we may venture to congratulate our 
farmers on the prospect of an additional demand for their 
produce, and our merchants on the prospect of a widen- 
ing Of the scope of commercial enterprise. 

Extraci—New York, yesterday 2 o’clock. 

Private letters by the Caledonia have just reached the 
city, to a highly respectable house, announcing the open- 
ing of the West India ports to the American flag. 

Half past 2 o’clock.—I open this to contirm the above. 

Here is the 4th of Sept. and as yet no body else has 
heard of the “important” matter sent forth from the 
‘office of the Philadelphia Gazette.”” How strange, 
that a matter so “timportant” should have no corroborat- 
ing fact at Wew York—at which port the Caledonia ar- 
rived, and two other later vessels. We have had fifty 
like reports before. For what? 


Froun. Because of afew Jate rains in England, we 
noticed some small stir in the flour market. ‘The arri- 
val of the Caledonia, at New York, renewed a little 
the sluggish speculation, and some scanty sales have 
been made at 6 dollars per barrel. The last average 
price of wheat in England was fixed at 67s, 2d. per quar- 
ter—duty 18s. 8d. equal to Ils. 23d. on a barrel of flour 
—say two dollars and seventy-five cents, But the wea- 
ther had become more favorable, and, as the average 
price shall be reduced, the duty will rise! If wheat is 
72s. per quarter, or, say, 9s. per bushel, the duty is only 
1s. The latter advances.as the former retires, until, if 
wheat be worth only 50s, the quarter, say 6s. or about a 
dollar and a half a bushel, the duty on a barrel of flour 
ie 268. Lid. equal to 598 cents—sia dullars—or, at the 
present difference in the value of English and American 
moneys of account, six dollars and a half for duty only. 
Is’n’t this “free trade?” 

(cp A certain person in New York has suggested a sub- 
scription to purchase provisions tor the reliet of the starv- 
ing people of Ireland—and surely their condition is tervi- 
ble. But let the government and priests of that country 
look to it. We have no notion of assisting the revenue of 
either, by donations for the relief of the poor! Suppose 
certain generous persons were to give 10,000 barrels of 
flour, for the purpose stated—the duty on it, costing say 
5(7000 dollars, would be nearly 30,000—and a large 
part of whatever relief to the poor which it might afford, 
would pass into the scanty means of the miserable peo- 
ple to pay the church rates, and fatten the priests of the 
**national religion!” If two or three of these, who hard- 
ly preach one sermon in a year—wilio_ indeed, are sel- 
dom found in lreland, (spending ther iil-gotten revenue 
in England), were to behave like honest mena for one year, 
only, and give up that which they have not earned, they 
might supply more food than the charity of the world, 
though highly excited, would furnish. Tree of them 
could thus assist to the amount of not less than 75,000 
barrels of flour—and their example might induce others 
ef “the eloth” to slacken their griping fingers a litle— 





ee 
—_—~ 


and feel that they should be the pastors of their flocks— 
not ravening wolves, to prey upon them. 

The latest Liverpool quotations were 32s. per bar- 
rel for flour, in bond—say 7.75; the duty on the 
consumption about 2.75—being only five dollars per 
barrel, as the cost of the flour, its freight, &c. &c., 
This affords no good speculativn! 

The price has nearly fallen back at New York, Phila- 
delphia, &e. 

Mr. Cray’s sprecn ar Cincinnatr. As this speech 
is strictly in the character of such articles as have been 
published in the ReGistrer from its beginning, we have 
postponed many things, that it might have the interest of a 
prompt insertion. Nominated,as he has been at many 
meetings of the people, for the first office in their gift, 
and the most honorable one in the world—it is highly 
important that his opinions, on great national subjects, 
should be fully understood; and this speech was manifest- 
ly designed to proclaim them. We suppose that it may 
be called the *‘platform” on which he stands. The peo- 
ple will determine whether or not it is sufficient to sus- 
tain him, in the political contest already commenced, and 
about to assume a full degree of fervency; yet, we hope, 
with a moderated feeling, and a more earnest desire to 
respect principles than has sometimes been shewn in 
party times. ‘Errors of opinion may safely be tolerat- 
ed when reason is left free to combat them.” 

The “‘nullifiers” have recently occupied mach space 
in the Reeisrer-—Mr. Clay’s remarks on the doctrines 
avowed by them, are uncommonly powerful; and better, 
far better, they are constitutional—in strict conformity 
with the “Farewell address of the Father of his conun- 
try,”? WAsHINGTON, and the recent speech of the last of 
the revolutionary generals, the truly illustrious Larar- 
ETTE, delivered when celebrating the recent anniversary 
of American Independence at Paris. But what are 
the opinions of Wasninaron and LaFaYETTE, or the 
father of the constitution, Mapison, when compared 
with those of the three Englishmen who are lashing South 
Carolina into an al/iance with John Bull?—to reject the 
“star-spangled”’ eagle-banner, and ‘‘repose” under that 
of the ‘lion and the unicorn?” 


Fant or Auciers. Regarding the capture of this fa- 
mous and ancient nest of pirates, by the French, as one 
of the most important events in the military history that 
has happened tor a considerable time, we have given the 
official papers at length. ‘They are highly interesting, 
and will be often referred to. France deserves great 
credit for this undertaking; and Bourmont appears to 
have managed the important trust committed to him 
with much ability. This army is thought to have been 
by far the best fitted of any that ever departed from 
Europe. 

‘The question, ‘‘what course will France now pursue 
as to Algiers,” is much discussed. We hope that she 
will retain the possession. It may have effect to injure 
us, in certain respects, but the good of mankind will 
surely be advanced by firmly planting the standard of civi- 
lization in benighted Africa, Some of the English papers 
are very liberal on this subject, and express a hope that 
such proceeding will not be viewed with jealousy by the 
British government, having a great naval superiority, 
and possessing Givraltar, Malta and Corfu—but a letter, 
dated Paris, says— 

‘Paris is filled with reports respecting misunderstand- 
ings between the governments of France and England, 
with regard to Algiers. It is, however, stated here posi- 
tively, by persons who must know, that no note has 
been presented to the French government by the Bri- 
tish ambassador. No alarm is telt with regard to the 
intention of either party, but some is felt with respect 
to the manner in which the papers have taken the mat- 
terup. The minister for the United States did not at- 
tend at the Je Deum, in consequence of the close con- 
nection existing between his government and the dey of 
Algiers.” 

We par not much respect to this letter because of its 
luticr clause. ‘The **elose connection’’ between the U. 
S. wud Atgiers, did not prevent the attendance of our 
minister. dle, no doubt, thought it was a matter in 
which it has lopg been the settled policy of our country 
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hot to interfere. We think, however, that until Great 
Britam shall retire from the strong places that she holds 
in the Mediterranean; a French ministry, that shall give 
up Algiers, ought to be punished as traitors. — 

A French ministerial paper says: “it is said that the 
cabinets of France and England have just forwarded to 
each other diplomatic notes of the highest importance, 
in regard to the occupation of Algiers by France.” ‘‘If 
the new monarch of England, (says the paper), shares 
the prejudices and political jealousy of old John Bull, 
we have alsu a prince who has inherited the goodness 
of Henry IV. and the high character of Lewis XIV.” 

Another paper asserts, that the British ambassador 
has declared that his government would oppose any es- 
tablishment on the coast of Africa; aud that he has re- 
quired a decisive answer in the course of ten days. 





Ricuts or Curroxers. We have a statement of the 
ease, with the opinion of Mr. Wirt, late attorney-gene- 
ral ot the United States, ‘‘on the right of the state of 
Georzia to extend her laws over the Cherokee nation.” 
Mr. Wirt’s opinion is against the right—and that he has 
powerfully maintained «, will be anticipated by every 
one to whom his character is known. We shall give it 
a place; and, according to our custom, make room for 
any similar article that shall appear on the other side— 
which, we suppose, may be expected from the attorney- 
general of the state of Georgia. 





Tue Inpians. Franklin, Ten. Aug. 11. At about 
12 o’clock, to-day, the president of the United States, 
accompanied by general Coffee, arrived at the residence 
of the honorable J. H. Eaton, in this place. It is under- 
stood he will return home ina few days, and be here 
again on the 20th, to meet the Chickasaw delegation, 
which, by the following letter, it seems, will be here at 

Chickasaw council house, Aug. 5. 
Monorable Joun H. Eaton: 

Dear Sir: Lam authorized by the national council of 
the Chickasaws, to say, they will meet the president on 
the 20th, by a delegation of chiefs and principal war- 
tiors, clothed with power to exchange lands, &e.  [ ain, 
respectfully, your servant, F, Fostex. 

It is thought the other tribes invited will also be here 
shortly, but nothing has yet been heard frum them. 

gccf The Choctaws have offered to the president of 
the United States, through an agent, to part with their 
lands, and migrate beyond the Mississippi, provided 
the general government should ‘‘give the nation one 
million of dollars, and allow each man one section of 
Zand to sell, and buy all our cattle at six dollars a head, 
hogs at two dollars a head, or give us the same number 
after we had got west; and give us arms and ammunition 
plenty, and provisions on our way to our new home, and 
also one year’s provision after our arrival there, and 
guaranty that country t us and our posterity forever, 
and lay it off into a state, and so soon as our population 
became great enough, allow us to send members to 
congress, and be received into the union, as one of the 
other states in the United States.” It the reader will 
cast up these items, (says the National Lotelligeacer), 
placing the laud demanded for sale, only at its minimum 
value, the deniand is for a gratuity of something like 
twenty millions of dollars, besides a vast territory and 
a guaranty of political privileges beyond the Mississip- 
pi—at this rate it would cost the United States, be- 
sides the vast territory given in exchange, a boot of full 
fifty millions of dollars, to induce some forty thousand 
ludians to remove to the new counwy. ‘The object is 
desirable—but there is such a thing as paying too dear 
foi it. 

Corron. Liverpool, July 17. The sale of cotton to- 
day amounts to 2,500 bags, The import this week is 
13,227 bags, and the sales are very extensive, reaching 
34,390 bags (including 4,000 Americans and 1,500 Bra- 
zils, taken on speculation) at a further advance general- 
ly of 1-8 to 1-4d. per lb. comprising 460 Sea Islands at 
13d. to 154d; 520 stained do. at 7d. to 10d; 8,390 bow- 
eds at 6 3-8d. to 74d.; 4,830 Orleans at 6 5-8d. to 8$d.; 
10,250 Alabamas «and Mobiles at 6 3-8d. to 7 3-8d.; 2,95U 
Pernams at 8 1-S8d. to 9d.; 2,400 Bahias and Maceios at 
7 7-8d. to 84d.; 2,490 Maranhams at 74d. to 8}d.; 150 








Demeraras at 8d. to 9d.; 40 Surinams at 9d.; 220 Bar~ 
badoes at 7d., 150 Bahamas, &e. at 7d. to 10d.; 150 
common West Indies at 53d. to 64d.; 940 Egyptians at 
8}d. to 10}d.; 620 Surats at 47-8d. to 54d.; and 20 Ben- 
gals at 54d. per Ib. 

Navat. The U.S. ship Warren, master com. Skin- 
ner, arrived at Norfolk on Monday last, froma long 
cruise in the Mediterranean—all well. The Warren felt 
the severest gale ever experienced by any seaman dn 
board, a lew days before her arrival; and had some i 
her smaller spars and sails destroyed, | 

The 4th of July was celebrated on board the U. §,: 
frigate Hudson at sea—off the coast of South America. 
‘Fhe crew had a good dinner, with sea-pie and plumb 
pudding, and were served with an extra glass of grog. 

esha v 

New York. We have already noticed the nomina- 
tion of Messrs. Granger and Stevens, by the anti-maso- 
nic convention at Utica, for the offices of governor and 
lieut. governor of New York—which nomination they 
have accepted. The working men’s conventior has since 
been lield at Salina, at which Erastus Root and Natha- 
niel Pitcher, were nominated for the same offices, “by 
acclamation,” and as opposed to “the regency.” We 
shall soon have the nomination of ‘‘the republican party” 
at Herkimer, and then the triangular war will come 
mence—with what result, no one may certainly predict. 





WESTERN ELECTIONS. We are yet without infurma- 
tion to determine the political results of the elections in 
Indiana, Ilinois, Missouri and Mississippi. The retarns 
come in slowly, and the preferences of individuals are 
not distinctly stated, on either side. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

IMPORTANT, INDEED! We stop the press, after the 
greater part of our impression is finished, to say that— 

A vessel has arrived at Boston bringing positive intel- 
ligence that the King had already dissolved the new cham« 
bers and suspended the laws concerning the liberty 
of the press; that he had also altered the laws respecte 
ing elections: in consequence the stocks fell, and a migh= 
ty excitement prevailed, 

And the ship Hibernia, being telegraphed off New 
York at 2 o’elock on Thursday last, reports a revolution 
in France—that Lafayette heads the national guards, 
who had had a dattle with the king’s troops, in which the 
latter had lost six thousand men. There is every reason 
to believe the truth of this report. 





FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
British affairs. | 

Parliament was to be prorogued on the 23d, by the 
king in person, and dissolved the following day, by pro- 
clamation. Great interest and much discussion were 
excited in regard to the approaching electicns. 

‘The beer bill has passed both houses of parliament, 

‘The London papers publish the messege of president 
Jackson to congress relative to the colonial trade, without 
comment. 

Seats in the new parliament have been sold for £1,500, 
per session, which is thought a better bargain than givin 
the market price, namely, 5,000 guineas, for the whole 
parliament! seh Sa 

There wasa feeble display of party spirit in Ireland, 
on the 12th July, the Orangemen’s anniversary. The 
government discountenanced it, and in several places the 
local authorities succeeded in putting down Orange pro- 
cessions, &c. 

In the house of commons, a motion had been made by 
Mr. Brougham, to take into consideration the most ef- 
fectual means of mitigating the state of the slaves in the 
British colonies, and finally of abolishing slavery alto- 
gether. It was lost by a vote of 56 to 27. Inthe course 
of a discussion in the house of commons on the 13th, a 
fact of some interest to this country was incidentally 
mentioned by sir Robert Peel. He observed— 

“There was at this moment travelling through the 
Nerth American colonies, a gentleman extremely well 
acquainted with the wants of a new colony, and possess- 
ed of great experience in the matters necessary for estab- 
lishing a settlemeut, who was directed to report observa- 
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tions to the government, with a view of enabling them to] account says that he left a will, and intimates that ite 


discover whether some well! arranged system might not 
be adopted at once to relieve the population at home, and 
to benefit the colonies where the transfer of an industri- 
ous population would be an advantage to them, When 
that gentleman should have made his report, he hoped it 
would be found that some measure could be adopted for 
framing a system of emigration on the principle recom- 
mended by his right hon. friend.—Till that could be 
Mone, he thought they would not be really meeting the 
Mistress of the country, nor the wants of any of the colo- 
nies, by sending out hundreds of settlers, for whom 
Ro previous preparation had been made.” 

In the house of commons, on the 7th July, Mr. Peel, 
din answer to a member who inquired whether the nego- 
fiations with the United States, with respect to the cole- 
nies, hasbeen brought to a conclusion—observed that ne- 
gotiations were pending between his majesty’s govern- 
ment and the United States on the subject, and that they 
had not as yet been brought to a final conclusion. 

The bishop of Bangor died on the 9th July. Four 
Catholic barristers have been appointed members of the 
king’s counsel in Ireland. The king, accompanied by 
his wife, has resolved to visit Scotland and Ireland. 

The heavy rains in England have done mueh injury to 
the erops. Whe hay harvest had been materially da- 
maged. ! 

The distress in Lreland is much spoken of in our Eng- 
lish papers, and seems to be both poignant and general. 
As asample of the miserable state of want and famine 
which the Irish people are experiencing, we find it men- 
tioned, that in the town Kantuck, out of a population of 
28,000 persons, no fewer than 12,000 are enrolled as 
paupers. The details given of the extremity of suffer- 
ings which they endure are heart-rending. Instances 
have taken place ‘of persons having bled the cattle for 

the purpose of subsisting on the blood, of families having 
lived for weeks on the coarse leaves of subbage and on the 
leaves of the field, without any other food; and in conse- 
quence, the poor creatures may be seen in the streets with 
sunken eyes, haggard and emaciated countenances, ex- 
hibiting a mixture of yellow and green, that seems to vie 
with the unwholesome aliment on which they contrive to 
drag outa miserable existence.” It is affirmed, that ma- 
ny persons had not eaten three full meals a week for a 
long time. 

‘Lhe parish priest of Kilmore, in Ennis, Ireland, has 
arrived at Liverpool to solicit assistance to keep the 

»eople from starving, and he obtained twenty-five pounds! 
Ie is Stated, that filteen thousand persons have nothing 
to eat but shell-fish—the old crop of potatoes being ex- 
hausted, and the new one not ready to supply them. 
The late king’s character seems about to be freely 
spoken of in the British papers. 
Scotland has severely suffered by inundations—much 
growing grain was destroyed, 
In the account of the London fruit market, peaches 
are quoted on the 17th July, at from 10s. to 24s. sterling 
per dozen; or from 19 to 44 cts, a piece! Asparagus at 
from 33cts. to one dollar a bunch. 
A full account of the things which happened at the 
interment of the late king, would fill eight or ten of our 
pages. We shall partially notice some of them—to 
gratify the public curiosity, 

The forgery bill—to render the crime not capital, ex- 
cept in ceriain cases, has failed in the house of lords. 

rhe duke of Sussex appears to be in favor with his 
brother, the new king—a condition in which he had not 
been placed in either his father’s or his elder brother’s 
reign. 

A great quantity of new sovereigns has been issued 


provisions will not do honor to his memory. 

The present king is (though the fourth king William 

of England), the first English king of his name: Wil- 

liam 1. and LI. being Normans, and William II}. a 

Dutchman. 

It would seem from the court journal, that king Wil- 

liam }V. is courting popularity by the most broad and 

sycophantie gratification of national prejudice.—He de- 

clares that he will not only be surreanded by English- 

men exclusively, but by persons looking like English- 
men. Accordingly he has dismissed all foreigners, even 

to the German band, and commanded the discontinuance 
of mustachois in the army. 

Their royal highnesses, the dukes of Cumberland and 
Sussex, have been the first to testify their respect to his 
majesty’s wishes, by getting rid of their mustachois, 

| What will become of our old and young dandies who 
have so much cultivated pairs of whiskers because they 
were fashionable in England? ‘Fhe servile imitation that 
induced this dristley proceeding, wi soon cause them 
to be submitted to the desolation of Pompey’s well- 
sharpened steel. If saved, they will answer well for 
stuffing matrasses—being already “curled hair.” 

A late London paper says—We understand that the 
uniform of the whole army is to be assimilated; that the 
Hussar regiments wilt be made light dragoons, changing 
their color from blue to red: even the artillery are to 
adopt a scarlet uniform. This arrangement will im- 
part a more regular and national appearance to the 
British line, which has hitherto exhibited a very party- 
colored character in the field, 

The total number of stamps used by the London 
newspapers in the year 1829, was 17,195,279. 

We have a hong list of appointments in the “royal 
household.”? The king’s son, col. Fitzclarence, by Mrs. 
Jordan, has received a valuable place. The ministry 
remained yet untouched—though much was said about 


ehanges. 

French affairs. 
The result of the French elections, already decided, 
is as follows:—Opposition, 199; ministerial 123, of the 
Lorgeril party 11. Of the 221, who voted for the hostile 
address in the last chumber, 141 have already been re- 
elected, 

By an official report of the French revenue, during the 
last half year, there has been an increase of 1,337,000 
francs, compared with the receipts in the same period in 
1828; and of 10,863,000 francs, as compared with the re- 
turns of last year, which is considered very remarkable. 

The Drapeau Bianc, thus accounts for the loss of the 
electionsi— 

“The clownsare rich, and the gentlemen are not elec- 
tors. This is the reason why the elections proceed so 
badly; but when it comes to the firing of musketry, we 
shalk see on which side the majority will be.” [The 
“firing of musketry,” to controul the votes of the peo- 
ple, and the opinions of their representatives! } 

It is intended to introduce the camel into the south. of 
France. Several of the principal proprietors of the de- 
partments des Landes, being apprised of the views of 
government in thisrespect, have offered to contribute all 
their efforts towards naturalizing this animal amongst 
them, which is likely to be so useful in this country. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Greeks are in a state of great anxiety and distress, 
The insurrection of the Albanians threatens a easting off 
of the Turkish yoke. An agent of the house of Roth- 
schild was at Pera (near Constantineple) negotiating a 
lown to the sultan—it was supposed that Russia would 
guarantee the payment. Subsequent accounts say thet 


from the bank for the payment of the dividends.—'This} the terms had been arranged for eight millions of ducats. 


exhibits no apprehension, on the part of the directors, of 
a decline in the exehanges, all of which are higher. 
Gold, in fact, bears no premium sufficient to warrant 
the traffic in it, either at Hamburgh, in Holland, or any 
other part of the continent. 

The late king made no will, and the whole of his im- 
mense wealth and effects will, therefore, either vest abso- 
jutely in his successor, or be enjoyed by his present ma- 
jesty, as the property of the crown. 


This is a new and strange event in the annals of ‘Turkey. 
The affairs of the sultan appear much deranged, and 
vespect for his authority seemed rapidly on the de- 
cline. 

A small insurrection has broken out in Spain—pro- 
claiming Don Carlos king. Portugal remains in a most 
gloomy state. 

A letter trom Diest (Netherlands) says, that, on the 


| . [The late king | 30th of June, at eleven at night, the dome of the church 
might well be rich—tor he cost the nation immense sums 


of Notre Dame fell down, witha dreadful crash, This 





to support hin, and aleo, pay hisdebts,) A subsequent | church was built in 1130, 








If the accident had happea- 
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ed during the day, above 100 persons would have perish- 
ed. An altar is destroyed, and several pictures and sta- 
‘tues are among the ruins, 

Gen. Guerrero is still in arms, and has a considerable 
force in Mexico. To the south of the capital, he is 
robbing anc¢ sacking villages. Weare sickened with the 
convulsions—the increasing contentions of generals in 
the new American republics, and disgusted with the fool- 
ish people, who do not putthem down. Liberty may be 
won by the sword, but is never enjoyed under its do- 
minion. An armed people and an unarmed magistracy 
is the only security for freedom. 

Later news— London papers of the 20th July. 

The prospects of the harvest in Lreland (in opposition to 
the last reports) are now said to be “‘most alarming,” 
and because of the late heavy rains in Scotland, it is 
feared that the oat and potatoe crops will be nearly de- 
stroyed, in many large districts. Yet, the demand 

for foreign grain had rather declined, and there is a 
large quantity of bread-stuffsin bend, waiting a rise in 
tine that the puTY may bécome moderate!—butrice, ‘in 
ond,”? commanded from 16s. 6d. to 17s. 

The majority of the liberals in the French ‘chamber of 
‘deputies, it is said, will be not less than ninety—the 
‘chamber was dissolved because there was a majority of 
40 against the king and his ministers. What will be 
‘done, now? The capture of Algiers has had no effect on 
the politics of France. The king is in a state of much 
perplexity and no small difficulty, Some predict impor- 
tant events. 

dt is said that 1,500 pieces of brass cannon, 30 vessels 
of war, frigates and corvettes, &c. with a great supply of 
munitions, with fifty-five millions of frances, in money, fell 
jato the hands of the French at Algiers. That city is 
said to be in avery quiet state. ‘The French found many 
bales of cotton outside the parapets of Fort Emperor. 
It is computed that 18,000 cannon balls were fired on the 
3d July from the fleet and the batteries. ‘The Arabs 
were bringing large supplies of provisionsinto the French 
camp. 

French 5 per cents, July 17, 105 50—four’s 99}. 

Latest news— London papers of 23rd July. 

Kir William, in-person, and with much ceremony, 
attended at the house of lords, and ascended the throne 
on the 23rd July. The house of commons being sum- 
moned, the speaker addressed him, and presented sun- 
dry bills—atter which the king delivered a speech to both 
houses, and prorogued the parliament, &c. 

Betore the king entered house of lords, the inspec- 


tion of the vaults were made, as usual, ever since the days 
of Guy Fawkes. 


Sir Robert Wilson has been restored to the rank of 


Jieut. general, which he held in 1821, when he was dis- 
missed from the army in consequence of his conduct at 
the funeral of the late queen Caroline. 

Ireland is filied with crowds of people begging food— 
the “images of famine sid disease.” 

Much anxiety exists in Franve because of expected dif- 
ferences between the king and the chamber of deputies. 

Revolutionary principles” are spoken of—ana they are 
also said to abound in-Spain. 

We have further accounts from Algiers—all quiet in 
the city. The Jews, whoare numerous, are much pleas- 
ed with the change of government. ‘The late dey and 


his family had arrived m a-French frigate at Mahon. 
He is reported a “‘prisoner.”? 





FALL OF ALGIERS. 
“*T'o hie excellency the president of the council of mi- 
misters. 
**Camp before Algiers, July 1. 

“‘Prince,—The plan of attacking the enemy betore 
Algiers, on the 29th, at day-break, was executed; but 
the measures which had at first been taken received some 
modifications in the three divisions of the army. ‘Fhe 
ardor and the zeal are the same:in all—I thought that 
the honor of fighting should be equally divided:—The 
attack of the right was intrusted to the 2d and 3d_bri- 
gades, of the divisions of Berthezene; that of the centre 
tothe Ist and 3d brigades of the division of Loverdo. 
The duke d’ Escars received orders to attack on the left 
with the first two brigades of his division, and to follow 
~nearly the line of separation, between the two ravines 


si 


which run to the east and west of Algiers. It was 
this side that the enemy had assembled his greatest 
force. ‘The brigades of Berthier and Htirel used in the 
attack as much vigor as they had showed constancy and 
coolness in the defensive position which they had occu- 
pied on the preceding days. Being broken by them, 
the enemy did not wait the shock on the other points, 
and on all sides they took to flight. 

The division of Berthezene changed its direction, and 
proceeded to occupy the crest of the heights which rise 
between the sea and the point of attack of the division 
of «WEscars; these heights command all the neighboring 
country. General Loverdo marched towards the empe- 
ror’s fort, and took advantage of the nature:of the ground 
to estabtish two battalions at less than 400 metres {140 
yards) from that fortress, and upon one of the declivi- 
ties of the plateau which commands it; the duke of 
d’Escars immediately apppoachced the emperor’s fort, 
in order that the two brigades might be enabled to com- 
bine the very next night in opening the trenches. Al- 
though the height of the most elevated point ef. the hills 
which surround Algiers is not above 200 metres, the va- 
rieties in the face of the country are strongly marked; 
the depth of the ravines, the extreme steepness of their 
banks, the trees and hedges with which the soil is entire- 
ly covered, rendered the marches of the second and 
third division long and fatiguing. 

In the action of the 29th we had 40 or 50 men killed 
or wounded. The enemy left many dead on the field 
of battle: A flag and five pieces of cannon were taken, 

The greater part of the European consuls were ata 
short distance from the field of battle, assembled with 
their families in the house of the consul of the United 
States. I gave orders for ensuring their safety. All 
agree in saying that since the action of the 14th the 'mili- 
tia has sustained considerable losses, and that the army 
which attacked us on the 19th contained at least 50,000 
effective men. Several hundreds of Jews, whom the 
dey had driven from Algiers, were found scattered about 
the gardens, ‘They were left at liberty. 

Evenduring the night which followed the action, gene 
ral Valuze traced the first work, et about 250 metres 
from the emperor’s fort; the soldiers, notwithstanding 
the fatigues of the day, labored at them with ardor. Se- 
veral batteries have already been begun; it is probable 
that they will be mounted with artillery in the night of 
the 2d and 3d of July, and that on the 3d, at day-break, 
26 heavy cannon wiil open at once.—Three hours after, 
the fire of the fort will be silenced. The fall of Fort 
Barbazoune will follow close upon that of the empe- 
ror’s fort; upon which all the batteries raised on the 
country to the east of the town must speedily fall into 
our hands. Every thing gives reason to think that, after 
making ourselves masters of them, we shall be able to 
bring the point of Gisembarkation nearer fo our camp. 

This cop is established in the midst of gardens, 
whose shade astonishes those who are accustomed to 
consider Africa as a country almost entirely destitute of 
vegetation. Each garden has wells, whose cool and 
clear water is sufficieat for the wants of the army. Lit- 
tle rivulets, enclosed in conduits, will serve also to sup- 
ply water ‘or the men and horses. 

The temperature .s high for eight hours in the day, 
in the evening the air is cool, and even damp. Some 
soldiers are attacked with dysentery, but this disease 
does not appear of a serious nature. 


l entreat your excellency to request the'favors 6f the 


king for M. d’Albenas, *lieutenant-colonel of the 30th 
regiment of infantry of the Ime; and for M. -Chantbaud, 
chef de battalion ot engineers. ‘The first, on the 27th, 
had his left arm much eontused by a ball, but he refused 
to leave his corps; on the 29th he received another wound. 
M.-Chambaud was wounded from a biseayan (long fire- 
lock) some hours after the opening of the trenches; he 
is an officer of great distinction. I have the honor, &e. 
Lieut. general, Peer of France, commanding in 
chief the army of the African expedition, 
COUNT DE BOURMONT, 
Note to the dey of Algiers from the admiral, 

**On bourd the Provence, July §. 

‘‘The undersigned admiral, commander-in-chief of 





the fleet of his most Christian majesty, in answer to the 
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communication which have been made to him in the 
name of the dey of Algiers, and which have too long 
suspended the progress of hostilities, declares that so 
long as the flag of the regency is flying on the forts and 
city of Algiers, he can receive no farther communica- 
tions, and considers it as in a state of war-” 

(Signed) “DUPERRE.” 


**To his exceliency the president of the council of mi- 
nisters. 
*‘La Casauba, July 5, 3 o’clock, p. m. 


“Prince—The opening of the fire before the fort of 


of the emperor was deferred till the 4th of July, in 
order that all the batteries might fire at once. 1 thought 
that by striking awe into the enemy on the very first day 
by a great superiority in our fire, I should abridge the 
duration of the operations. 

**The trenches were opened on the night of the 29th, 
alter which the works were not interrupted a moment.— 
During the night, and even in the hours when the work- 
men are generally relieved, the enemy’s artillery fired 
but little. During the day the Turkish and Arab shap- 
shooters, protected by the bushes, stole into the ravines 
which were to the left of the attack. ‘They wounded a 
considerable number of men, but the troops were soon 
covered hy epaulements. 


**We had reason to expect vigorous sallies. The oc- 
cupation of the fort of the emperor allowed the enemy 
to aasemble without danger betore the Casauba. They 
did not prose by this advantage. However, every thing 
was ready to give them a good reception. 

**The batteries had been erected with astonishing ra- 
pidity. Among the 26 pieces of artillery mounted in 
them, there were 10 24-pounders, 6 16-pounders 4 10 
inch mortars; and 6 8-inch howitzers, 


‘All was ready before day-break on the 4th. At 4 
o’clock in the morning, a rocket gave the signal, and the 
firing commenced: that of the enemy replied for three 
hours with much briskness. The Turkish gunners, 
though the wideness of the embrasures leit them almost 
wholly exposed, remained bravely at their posts, but 
could not long contend against the skill and intrepidity of 
ours, whom general La Hitte animated by his example 
and counsel. At 8 o’clock the firing of the fort was si- 
lenced; that of our batteries continued to ruin the works. 
‘The order to make a breach had been given; and was be- 
ginning to be executed, when, at 10 o’clock,a dreadful 
explosion caused part of the fort to disappear. ‘Torrents 
of flame, clouds of dust and smoke, rose toa prodigious 
height; stones were thrown in all directions, but did not 
cause any serious accidents. General Hure), who eem- 
manded the trenches, dil not lose a moment to pass 
over the space between our troops and the fort and to 
wiess Ticl were i tue Taidst of the ruins. It seems 
certain that, at 9 o’clock, the troops who defended it be- 
jing discouraged, returned into the city, crying that they 
were sacrificed to no purpose, and that then the dey or- 
dered the powder-magazine in the fortto be blown up. 
At2 o’clock a flag of truee was brought to me on the 
ruins of the fort of the emperor. It was the secretary 
of the dey. He offered to mdemnify France for the ex- 
penses of the war! l replied that. @7st of all, the Ca- 
sauba, the forts, andthe yori, must be delivered up to 
the French troops. Afler appearing to doubt whether 
this condition would be accepted, he allowed that the 
obstinacy of the dey had been very fatal. When the Al- 
gerines, they say, are at war with the king of France, 
they must not repeat the eyening prayer, ull they have 
obtained peace, He returned to Algiers. Soon after- 
wards two of the richest Moors of Algiers were sent by 
the dey; they did not dissemble that extreme terror pre- 
yailed among the soldiers and the inhabitants, and that 
all were desirous that negociations should commence im- 
mediately. ‘They desired 1 would cause the firing to 
cease, promising that the fire of the place should be then 
likewise suspended. ‘This suspension of hostilities in 


the fire took place. General Valaze took advantage of 


it to open communications beyond the fort of the emperor. 
At three o’clock, the dey’s secretary returned, accom- 
panied by the consul and vice consul of England: he 
requested that the conditions of the peace miglit be re- 
duced io writing. ‘This was done, and J caused a paper 
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to be delivered to him, a copy of which your excelency 
will find below. At4o’clock the secretary came for the 
third time. ‘The dey desired that an interpreter might 
be sent to him, in order that he might by his assistance 
understand what was required of him. M. Biaschewitz, 
formerly first inverpreter to the army in Egypt, was sent 
to the Casauba. The dey, when he wes made aequaint- 
ed with the proposed convention, said that he accepted 
the eonditions, and that he placed implicit eonfidence in 
the French honor. I had signed the convention: he put 
his seal to it, bat desired that the armistice might be 
prolonged until the 5th, at noon, in order that he might 
have time to sammon his couneil, and indnee it to sub- 
scribe to the conditions preseribed. The firing was sus- 
pended till farther orders: however, our works were 
continued, and, on the 5th, at day break, a communica- 
tion of 800 metres connected the fort of the emperor with 
the spot on which the battery against the Casauba was to 
be ereeted. To-day the two Moors returned: they were 
commissioned by the dey to eonfirm the engagement into 
which they had -entered, by affixing his seal to the eon- 
vention, but they desired that the oceupation should be 
deferred for twenty-fourhours. I required that the forts, 
the port, and the city, should be delivered up to the 
French troops, at 11 o’clock in the morning. The dey 
consented, and at this moment the standard of France is 
hoisted on all the towers of the city, the subjection of 
which has been for so many ages the object of the wishes 
of all Europe. The dey has retired. into a house in the 
city, which he inhabited before he took up his abode in 
the Casauba, The promise which 1 have made to re- 
spect his person will be faithfully kept. 

(‘The next paragraph praises the courage of the troops, 
and speaks in high terms of the superiority of the new 
artillery, both the field field-pieces and the heavy ean- 
non ) 

‘*Yhe public property has been put under seal. An 
inventory will be taken, which I shali transmit to your ex- 
cellency. I have the honor, &e. 

“COUNT DE BOURMONT.,” 
From the Messager des Chambers. 
‘fTELEGRAPHIC DESPATCHES. 
“The maritime prefect of Toulon to his eaxcellency the 
minister of marine and the colonies. 
“Toulon, July 9, 1830. 

“Algiers surrendered at discretion on the 5th, at noon, 
and at two o’clock the flag of the king was floating on 
the palace of the dey. 

**All our countrymen who had been shipwrecked and 
made prisoners have been saved.”’ 

‘*J'he maritime prefect of Toulon to his exceliency the 
minister af marine. 

“In addition to my despatch of this day, 1,500 brase 
eannon, 12 ships of war, the military and naval arsenals, 
supplied with arms and stores, fell into our arms on this 
memorable day. 

Convention between the genera) in chief of the French 
army and his highness the dey of Algiers. 

The fort of the Casauba, all the other forts dependin 
on Algiers, and the port of that city, shall be delivered 
up to the French troops this morning at ten o’clock, 
French time. 

The general-in-chief of the French army promises his 
highness the dey of Algiers, to leave him his liberty and 
the possession of every thing that belongs te him person- 
ally. 

‘he dey shall be at liberty to retire with his family 
and al} that belongs to him to the place which he shal} 
fix upon,and so long as he remains at Algiers, he and alt 
his family shall be underthe protection of the general in 
ehief of the French army; a guard shall protect the safe- 
ty of his person and that of his family. The general in 
chief promises to all the soldiers the same advantage and 
the same protection. 

The exercise of the Mabometan religion shall remain 
free. ‘I'he liberty of the inhabitants of all classes, their 
religion, their property, their commerce, their industry, 
shall be inviolate, their women shall be respected: the 
genera! in chief promises this upon his honor. 

‘The exchange of this convention shall be made before 
ten o’clock this morning, and the French troops shall 
immediately after enter the Casauba, and successively all 
the other forts of the city and the port. 
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Camp before Algiers, July 5, 18350, 
‘¢Jo his excellency the minisier of marine. 
“On board the Provence, July 6. 
¢‘Sir—On the 4th instant, the day after the attack made 
by the fleet under my command on the forts and _batte- 
ries of Algiers, the chief object of which was to call back 
to the town the enemy’s cannoneers and troops, whom 
I had seen going in great numbers to the fort of the em- 
peror, the batteries opened their fire upon the fort at 
three o’clock in the morning. At 10 o’clock, after a 
dreadful explosion, which was heard to the distance of 
sixty miles, we perceived the port partly destroyed, and 
our troops took possession of it. Half an hour after- 
wards I was preparing to make another attack on the sea 
batteries, when, delayed by the untavorable winds, I 
found myself obliged to suspend the execution of my 
plan by the arrival of a boat with a flag of truce, which 
had on board the admiral of the Algerine fleet, who came 
to entreat me in the name of the dey to suspend hostili- 
ties, and to ask for peace. At the same moment we per- 
ceived another flag of truce going towards the fort of the 
emperor. Our batteries and those of the enemy had 
ceased firing; 1 desired the envoy to tell his master that 
the procecdings of the fleetunder my command would 
be subordinate to those of the army, respecting which I 
referred him to the general in chief. The evening and 
the night passed without hostilities. Yesterday morn- 
ing, at five o’clock, the envoy returned to repeat his so- 
licitations. I answered by the annexed note, which I de- 
sired him to deliver to the dey, giving him at the same 
time a copy for the commander in chief of the land 
forces. 


**At noon the Algerine colours were no longer dis- 
played on the Casauba and some neighboring forts.— 
We perceived our troops in motion towards the city. 
At forty minutes past two, his majesty’s flag was flying 
on the palace of the dey, and successively hoisted on all 
the fortsand batteries. ‘The squadron immediately sa- 
luted it with twenty guns, amidst reiterated cries of 
‘vive le roi.’ To day 1 have just caused the Provence to 
anchor under the walls of Algiers. ‘The other vessels, 
intwo divisions, under admiral Rosamel and captain 
Ponce, are cruising before the bay of Algiers and Sid 
Ferruch. 


“I despatch, without Joss of time, the Sphynx steam 
boat with count Bourmont’s dispatches and my own. 

**My first care has been to claim our unfortunate pri- 
soners belonging to the Sylene and Aventure.—They 
have just been delivered up to me, and I send them to 
France. They have suffered much since the time of 
our landing, but much more from tbe exasperation of 
the populace, than that of the dey. Nevertheless, none 
of those who escaped being massacred by the Arabs, and 
a list of whom had been sent to you, has sunk under his 
sufferings. Accept, kc. 

(Signed. ) ‘*‘DUPERRE.” 
From the Moniteur of Monday, July 12. 

His majesty has just addressed the following letter {fo 
the bishops relative to the fall of Algiers: — 

“6M. L’Eveque.—Our firm confidence in the Divine 
protection has not been deceived; Heaven has blessed our 
arms; justice, religion, and humanity triumph; Algiers 
has fallen, immortal thanks, (graces immortelles) be 
given to the all-powerful Gop, who has crowned with! 


this brilliant victory our glorious and rapid African ex-: 


pedition. ‘he first desire of our heart is to lay at the | 
toot of the holy altars, amidst the acclamations of pub- 

lic joy, the solemn expression of our gratitude. We 

send you, therefore, this letter that you may order a /e 

deum to be sung by way of thanksgiving in all the church- 

es of your diocese. You will invite to this ceremony, as 

usual, the civil and military authorities. This being the 

sole intent of our letter, 1 pray Gop, M. L’Eveque, to 
have you in his holy and worthy keeping. 
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the duke and duchess of Orleans, Malles. d’Orleans, the 
duke de Chartres, the duke de Nemonrs, and an im- 
mense number of the noblesse were present. An ad- 
dress of congratulation was presented to the king on en- 
tering the church by the archbishop and clergy, to 
which his majesty replied as follows:— 

**M. L?Archevegue—We had implored the aid of the 
Almighty for the success of our expedition, which was 
to prove at once so glorious for France, and so benefi- 
cial for mankind. ‘lhe Lord has blessed our arms and it 
became a duty for me, and for each of my subjects, to 
offer up immediately our solemn thanksgivings, This 
signal goodness has caused me to experience a satisfac- 
tion which I have not felt for years. IT come to throw 
myself before the Most High, and to offer to him the 
homage of my most sincere and profound gratitude. I 
implore trom Him grace to consecrate the remainder of 
my strength to the rendering my people happy, and I 
desire ardently that the French will be persuaded and 
feel with all their souls, that I live only to confirm and 
to consolidate their happiness.” 

His majesty left the church after the performance of 
divine service, amidst the acclamations of the people. 
In the evening the public buildings and private houses 
were illuminated. 

There are several communications from the admiral 
Jean however, so immediately interesting as those from 
the general), which shall have a place in our next, as 
matters of record. The fleet seems to have been well 
managed to assist the operations of the land forces, and 
to have taken its full share in the capture of the city, in 
attacking the ships and batteries of the Algerines, and 
diverting their force. } 


Some further particulars. 

The bey of Tunis sent an envoy to gen. Bourmont, to 
express his good wishes for the success of his expedi- 
tion. 

{t is probable that the dey of Algiers hastened the sure 
render of the city, to save his own life. He heard ofa 
conspiracy, however, and beheaded sixty suspected pers 
sons. ‘There was much dissension in the city, The 
dey’s treasures are said to amount to a vast sum—four 
millions sterling! His late palace is the head quarters 
of gen. Bourmont, 

‘The consuls of all nations have quitted Algiers, ac- 
compsnied by a Turkish guard, which escorted them as 
far as the out-posts. A French guard then joined itself 
to the Turkish escort, in order to protect the consuls, 
and to secure them from receiving any insult on the part 
of the undisciplined bands. 

A vast number of cannon and quantity of munitions of 
war, have fallen into the hands of the French. 

Much religions ceremony has been observed in France 
because of the conquest of Algiers. 

The archbishop of Paris caused the solemnity to he 
preceded by the publication of an order, wherein, after 
having alluded to the humbling of this, till lately, so 
proud Mussulman, the prelate exclaims—‘*May the 
enemies of our Lord and king be ever, and in all places, 
treated in the same manner.” ‘The reformed charch 
and the Jews have joined in returning thanks. 





CELEBRATION OF AMERICAN INDEPEN- 
DENCE. 
From Galignani’s Messenger. 

On Monday, the 5th inst. a number of American eiti- 
zens, sat down toa sumptuousdinner, given at Leintier’s, 
rue Richelieu, in commemoration of the 54th anniversa- 
ry of American independence. The guests present on 
this occasion were—general Lafayette, and M. Levas- 
seur. ‘lhe chair was taken by Mr. John A. Morton, of 
Virginia, assisted by the committee of arrangements, 
Messrs. Canouge, of Louisiana, T. G. Clemson, of Phi- 
ladelphia, A. Barnet, of New Jersey, J. A. Ventress, 


“Given at our palace of St. Clond, this tenth day of) and C. F. Johnson, of New York. 


July, in the year of grace, one thousand eight hundred | 


and thirty, and the sixth of our reign. 
(By the king. ) 
‘Count De GuEeron-RANvVILie.” 
Yesterday, a solemn te dew was sung at the church 
of Notre Dame for the taking of Algiers. His majesty 


CHARLES. 





After the removal of the cloth, the following toasts 


| were given from the chair: —~ 


1. ‘he day we celebrate. 
United States. 3, The king of France and the French 
nation. 4. The memory of Washington. 5. Bernjmin 
Franklin—“Eripuit fulmen colo, sceptrumque tyrane 


2. The president of the 
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nis.”” 6. Our ex-presidents—in their retirement, like 
the sitting sun, they please more, though they dazzle 
less. 7. The freemen of the new world—the pioneers 
of liberty. 8. ‘The constitutional liberty of France— 
May it lead the way to the constitutional liberty of Eu- 
rope. 9. Revenue and defence—The legitimate grounds 
of taxation. 10. The army and navy defenders of a 
nation’s honor—a nation’s gratitude rewards them. 11. 
Private interest—The best guide, of national industry. 
12. Charles Currol! of Carrolitoh—-The last link of a 
bright chain of worthies. 13. Civil and religious liberty 
—The birth-right of man. 
The preceding toasts having been drunk, the presi- 
dent, on behalf of the committee of arrangements, pro- 
posed—Our illustrious guest—the friend of Washington, 
the friend of liberty, and the friend of man. After the 
acclamations which followed this toast had subsided— 
General Lalayette rose and said—*‘l most gratefully 
thank you, gentlemen, for your kind toast, and for the 
affectionate mamner in which it has been received. Your 


invitation to celebrate the anniversary of the fourth of 


July, could not but have had upon me, the moment I re- 
eeived it, the effect of magnetic attraction. Durjng the 
‘succession of fifty-three anniversaries, whether on the 
field of war, in civic celebration, or in the dungeons of a 
crowned European coalition, it has ever been my pride 
,and delight to hail our great era of American In- 
dependence, and to worship the rising sun of univer- 
sei treedom.—(Cheers.) it is this day, gentlemen, 
which Jefferson and Adams esteemed themselves hap- 
py in being allowed to behold once more, before surren- 
dering up their last breath. And to us, the few survi- 
_vors of the revolution, it seems that on this day we be- 
hold our departed companions, whom we are soon to 
join, lookitig down, with Washington at their head, on 
these numerous celebrations, and hear them again re- 
commending, as they did during their lives, the ‘preser- 
vation of those American fellow-feelimgs—of that union 
between the states, which, whatever may be the momen- 
tary language of parties, is deeply rooted in every Ame- 
xan heart.—(Cheers.) And who can better testily to 
this truth, than the veteran whose happy lot it has lately 
been to visit the twenty-four states of the confederacy? 
and who, from the kindness of the people towards him, 
has enjoyed, it may-be. said, an individual communication 
with the twelve millions of their inhabitants. 

. Nor willit, perhaps, appear misplaced in. me, also to 
bear witness to the universal synypathy, the fraternal 
good wishes, which I have observed in the people of the 
United States towards those of the other parts of the 
American hemispliere. May they, after the example of 
their elder brethren, by wise institutions, civic virtues, 
and practical treedom attain to an equal degree, the bless- 
ings of tranquility and happiness. May they, whatever 
may be the suggestions of European jealousy, or the er- 
rors of local prejudice, in the remembrance of what was 
done by the United States in their behalf, long before 
any European power had consented to acknowledge their 
independence, as well as in the congeniality of their re- 
publican principles, find the only sure way to the gus 
rantees of a purely American system.of politics, Per- 
mit me, gentlemen, to offer you- as a toast—*The con- 
stitution of the United States—the price of blood—the 
work of wisdom—the happy republican compound of 
state rights aad federal energy—may it ever stand far 
above party collisions, under the sole patronage of na- 
tional good sense and self-government. ‘ 

The general sat down amidst the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Poncet, of Baltimore, then gave —“Our absent 
friend, George Washington Lalayette.” 

By Mr. Matlock, of New Jersey—‘The memory ot 
the Bourbon, who served us with money and mew in our 
revolutionary war—the memory of the Bourbon, who 
suffered as a christian, xnd died as became his life—the 
memory of Louis avG.™" SP ans , 

By M. Levasseur—“the United States of America— 
the true practical school of civil and religious liberty— 
may her wise lessons be ere long understood by old Bu- 
ror. 1. G. Clemson, of Philadelphia—“The liberality 
of the scientifie institutions of France—may they be 
~ehosen as criterions of the western world. 
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By H. Edwards, of Massachusetts—*The patriots of 

the revolution—time is fast thinning their ranks, but time 

shall never obliterate them from the memory: of their 
country men, ” 


By B. Curtis, of N. York—The health of Mr. Brown, 
our late minister.” 


By the president—‘‘The health of our minister, Mr. 
Rives.” 


By. C. Wistar Pinnock, of Philadelphia—* Universal 
suflrage—a republic’s safety, when connected with, and 
dedendent on, universal education.” 


By A. Barnet of New Jersey—**The memory of Kos- 
ciusko.”? 


By Mr. Leland, of S. Carolina—*Mr. Eynard, the 
friend of liberty.” 

By Mr. Masson, of Louisiana—“The militia of Ame- 
rica, though surpassed in discipline, yet not in courage, 
by the regulars of the European powers.” 


By the president—**The amiable ladies of La Grange.” 
(Cheers. ) : 


The company retired at a late hour. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

From the Georgia Journal. ‘ 
Disappointment.— We, like many others in the United 
States, hailed the veto of the president, on the Maysville 
bill, as the harbinger of better times, the forerunner of 
the adoption of a wiser policy, by the administration of 
the federal government, and, especially, as a mortal 
blow given to the **American system.” We congratu- 
lated ourselves, and the American people, a “tle tog 
soon. If we had waited a little while, our tone would 
not have been so joyous. We received a few days ago 
from Washington city, a copy of the laws passed at the 
last session of congress. ‘hese laws underwent our 
examination: and what have we seen? Appropriations, 
sanctioned by the president, which are so near of kin to 
the provisions of the Maysville bill, that it is imposstble to 
deny the identity of the purentage. ‘Yo show the reader 
how the public money is disposed of by the honorable 
representatives of the people, we have made the follow- 
ing extracts, from the several appropriation laws, in or- 
der that he may judge tor himself, whether the Maysville 

bill alone, should have been rejected by the president. 

RIVERS. 


Appropriations for removing obstructions at the mouths 
of certain rivers, 


In Ohio $22,129 
New York 13,335 
Maine x 5,000 
North Carolina 25,488 
Florida oe 13,500 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers 50,000 
$129,652 

; ROADS, 
Road from Green Bay to Winnebago $2,000 
in Maine 47,451 
from Detroit to several places 22,000 
in Florida 12,400 
Cumberland road 215,000 
For surveys of national works 30,000 
$528,851 


HARBORS. 


Appropriations for the improvement of certain hare 
bors. 


In Ohio $1,786 
New York 37,808 
Connecticut 16,491 
Massachusetts 11,874 
Delaware 10,000 
Breakwater in Delaware river 162,000 

$239,959 
FORTIFICATIONS, 
Appropriations for fortifications $851,000 
National armories 360,000 
Armament of fortifications 100,000 





$1,311,000 
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LIGHT HOUSES. 


Appropriations for light houses $186,003 
wh ti pe 8 light houses 40,500 
$226,503 


Recapitulation. 
Rivers, oe secccccccsccccscee s ol29,652 
Roads,.. cee soccccccescesees sdee, Sab 
Harbors,....ccccccccecccsesess e239 909 
Fortifications,. ...e.eeeeeeee eset Sl, O00 
Light houses,......eeeeeee eee + 226,503 





$2,235,965 





{ir the public money may not be used for such pur- 


‘poses, we cannot comprehend the reason why taxes are 


iaid, except to pay persons in office. But, might not the 
editors of the ‘*Georgia Journal” be content with the 
sudden arrest of the progress of internal improvements, 
in the vetoes of the Maysville ana Rockville turnpike 
road bills, and the quashing of the general light house 
Lill, and thatto. farther the making of the Louisville and 
Portland canal, which, remaining unsigned, died a natu- 
ral death?) 





SPEECH OF HENRY CLAY, 
Delivered at the mechunics’ collation, in the Apollo- 
nian garden, Cincinnati, on the 3d August, 1830, _ 

Eighth toas.—OUR VALUED GUEST. It is his 
highest eulogium, that the name of HENRY CLAY, is 
inseparably associated with the best interests of the 
country, as their asserter and advocate. 

hen the enthusiastic cheering which followed the 

reading of this toast had subsided, Mr. Ciay rose and 
addrégsed the company as tollows— 
Mr. President and fellows citizens: : 

In rising to make the acknowledgments which are due 
from me, tor the sentiment which has been just drank, and 
for the honors which have been spontaneously rendered 
to me, on my approach, and during my visit to this city, 
I feel more than ever the incompetency of all language 
adequately to express the grateful feelings of my heart. 
Of these distinguished honors, crowned heads them- 
selves might well be proud. ‘They indeed possess a 
value far surpassing that of any similar testimonies which 
could be offered to the chief of an absolute government. 
There they are, not unfrequently, tendered by reluctant 
subjects, awed by a sense of terror, or impelled by a 
spirit of servility. Here, in this land of equal laws and 
equal liberty, they are presented to a private fellow citi- 
Zen, possessing neither office nor power, nor enjoying 
any rights or privileges which are not common to every 
member of the community. Power could not buy nor 
deter them. And, what confers an estimable value upon 
them to me—what makes them alone worthy of you or 
more acceptable to their object, is that they are offered, 
not to the man, but to the public principles and public 
interests which you are pleased to associate with his 
name. On this occasion too, they emanate from one of 
those great productive classes which form the main pil- 
lars of public libefty and public prosperity. I thank 
you, fellow citizens, most cordially, for these endearing 
proofs of your friendly attachment. ‘hey have mace 
an impression of gratitude on my heart which can never 
be effaced, during the residue of my life. I avail myself 
of this last opportunity of being present at any large col- 
lection of my fellow citizens ot Ohio, during my present 
visit, to express my respectful acknowledgments for the 
hospitality and kindness with which I have been every 
where received and entertained. Throughout my jour- 
ney, undertaken solely for private purposes, there has 
been a constant effort on my side to repress, and, on that 
of my fellow citizens of Ohio, to exhibit public manifes- 
tations of their affection and confidence. It has been 
marked by a succession of civil triumphs. I have been 
escorted trom village to village, aud have every where 
found myself surrounded by large concourses of my fel- 
low citizens, often of both sexes, greeting and welcom- 
ing me. Nor should [ do justice to my feelings, it | 
confined the expression of my obligations to those only 
with whom I had the happiness to agree, on a late pub- 
fic event. hey are equally due to the candid and libe- 


——s 
ral of those from whom it was my misfortune to differ on 
that occasion, for their exercise towards me of all the 
rites of hospitality and neighborly courtesy. It is true 
that, in one or two of the towns through which [ passed, 
I was informed that attempts were made, by a few politi- 
cal zealots, to dissuade portions of my fellow citizens 
from visiting and saluting me. These zealots seemed to 
apprehend that an invading army was about to enter the 
town: that it was necessary to sound the bells, to beat the 
drums, to point the cannon, and to makeall needful pre- 
parations for a resolute assault and a gallant defence.— 
They were accordingly seen in the streets and at public 
places beating up for recruits, and endeavoring to drill 
their men. But I believe there were only a few who 
were awed by their threats or seduced by their bounty, 
to enlist in such a cause. The great body of those who 
thought differently from me, in the instance referred to, 
remained firm and immoveable. They could not com- 
prehend that it was wrong to extend toa stranger from 
a neighbouring state the civilities which belong to social 
lite. ‘They could not comprehend that it was right to 
transform political differences into deadly animosities.— 
Seeing that varieties in the mode of worshipping the 
great Ruler of the Universe did not disturb the harmo- 
ny of private intercourse, they could not comprehend 
the propriety of extending to mortal man a sacrifice 
which is not offered to our immortal father, of all the 
friendly and social feelings of our nature, because we 
could not all agree as tothe particular exercise of the 
elective franchise. As independent and imtelligent free- 
men, they would not consent to submit to an arrogan 
usurpation which assumed the right to control their ac- 
tions and to regulate the feelings of their hearts, and 
they scorned, with indignation, to yield obedience to the 
mandates of would-be dictators. ‘lo quiet the appre- 
hensions of these zealots, 1 assure them that I do not 
mareh at the head of aty military force; that I have 
neither horse, foot, nor dragoon, and that I travel with 
my friend Charles, (a black boy residing in my family, 
for whom I feel the same sort of attachment that I do for 
my own children,) without sword, pistol, or musket!— 
Another species of attempted embarrassment has been 
practised by an individual of this city. About an hour 
before Ll left my lodgings for this spot, he caused a packet 
to be left in my room by a little boy; who soon made his 
exit. Upon opening it [ looked at the signature, and that 
was enough for me. It contained a long list of interro- 
gatories which 1 was required publicly to answer. I read 
only one ortwo of them. ‘There are some men whose 
contact is pollution. Ieuan recognize no right in the per- 
son in question to catechize me. 1 can have no intercourse 
with one who is a disgrace to the gallant and generous 
nation from which he sprang. I cannot stoop to be thus 
interrogated by a man whose nomination to a paltry office 
was rejected by nearly the unanimous vote of the senate; 
I must be excused if, when addressing my friends, the 
mechanic’s of Cincinnati, I will not speak from Ais notes, 
On the renewal of the charter of the present bank of the 
United States, which 1 believe formed the subject of one 
or two of these interrogatories, | will say a few words 
for your, not his sake. I will observe, in the first place, 
that Lam not in favor of such a bank as was recommend- 
ed in the message of the president of the U. States, at 
the commencement of the last session of congress; that, 
with the committee of the two houses, I concur in think- 
ing it would be an institution of a dangerous and alarm- 
ing character; and that, fraught as it would be with the 
most corrupting tendencies, it might be made powerfully 
instrumental in overturning our liberties. As tothe ex- 
isting bank, [think ithas been generally administered, 
and particularly of late years, with great ability and in- 
legrity; that it has fulfilled all the reasonable expecta- 
tions of those who constituted it; and, with the same 
committees, [ think it has made an approximation to- 
wards the equalization of the currency, as great as is 
practicable. Whether the charter ought to be renewed 
or not, near six years hence, in my judgment, is a ques- 
tion of expediency to be decided by the then existing 
state of the country. It will be necessary at that time to 
look carefully at the condition both of the bank and of 
the union, ‘To ascertain, if the public debt shall, in the 
mean time, be paid off, what effect that will produce? 











what will be our then financial condition? what that of 
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local banks, the state of our commerce, foreign and do- 
mestic, as well as the concerns of our currency generally ? 
Iam, therefore, not now prepared to say whether the 
charter ought or ought not to be renewed on the expira- 
tion of its present term. The bank may become insol- 
vent, and may hereafter forfeit all pretensions to arenew- 
al. The question is premature. I may not be alive to 
form any opinion upon it. It belongs to posterity, and 
if they would have the goodness to decide for us some 
of the perplexing and practical questions of the present 
day, we might be disposed to decide that remote ques- 
tion “a them. As it is, it ought to be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

With respect to the American system, which demands 
your undivided approbation, and in regard to which you 
are pleased to estimate much too highly my service, its 
great object is to secure the independence of our coun- 
try, to augment its wealth, and to diffuse the comforts of 
civilization throughout society. That object, it has been 
supposed, can be best accomplished by introducing, en- 
couraging and protecting the arts among us. It may be 
called a system of real reciprocity, under the operation 
of which one citizen or one part of the country, can ex- 
change one description of the produce of labor, with 
another citizen or another part of the country for a dif- 
ferent description of the produce of labor. It is a sys- 
tem which developes, improves and perfects the capabi- 
lities of our common country, and enables us to avail our- 
selves of all the resources with which Providence has 
blest us. To the laboring classes it is invaluable, since 
it increases and multiplies the demands for their industry, 
and gives them an option of employments. It adds 
power and strength to our union by new ties of interest, 
blending and connecting together all its parts and creat- 
ing an interest with each in the prosperity of the whole. 
It secures to our own country, whose skill and enter- 
prise, properly fostered and sustained, cannot be surpass- 
ed, those vast profits which are made in other countries, 
by the operation of converting the raw material into ma- 
nafactured articles. It naturalizes and creates within the 
bosom of our country all the arts, and mixing the farmer, 
manufacturer, mechanic, artist, and those engaged in 
other vocations, together, admits of those mutual ex- 
changes, so conducive to the prosperity of all and every 
one, free from the perils of the sea and war. All this it et- 
fects, whilst it nourishes and leaves a fair scone to foreign 
trade. Suppose we were a nation that clad ourselves, 
and made all the implements necessary to civilization, 
but did not produce our own bread, which we brought 
from foreign countries, although our own was capable of 
producing it, under the influence of suitable laws of pro- 
tection, ought not such laws to be enacted? The case 
supposed is not essentially different from the real state 
of things which led to the adoption of the American sys- 
tem. 

That system has had a wonderful success. It has more 
than realized all the hopes of its founders. Ithas com- 

letely falsified all the predictions of its opponents. It 

#8 increased the wealth, and power and population of 
the nation. It has diminished the price of articles of 
consumption, and has placed them within the reach of a 
far greater number of our people thancould have found 
means to command them, if they had been manufactured 
abroad instead of at home. 

But it is useless to dwell on the argument in support 
of this beneficient system before this audience. It will 
be of more consequence here to examine some of the 
objections which are still urged against it, and the means 
which are proposed to subvert it. These objections are 
now principally confined to its operation upon the great 
staple of cotton wool, and they are urged with most ve- 
hemence in a particular state. Ifthe objections are well 
founded, the system should be modified, as far as it can 
consistently with interest, in other parts of the union. [f 
they are not well founded, it is to be hoped they will be 
finally abandoned. 

In approaching the subject, I have thought it of impor- 
tance to inquire what was the profit made upon capital 
emploved in the culture of cotton, at its present reduced 
price. The result has been informatian, that it netts 
from 7to 18 per cent. per annum, varying according to 
the advantage of situation, and the degree of skill, judg- 
ment, and industry, applied to the production of the ar- 
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ticle. But the lowest rate of profit,in the scale, is 
more than the greatest amount which is made on capital 
employed in the farming portions of the union. 

If the cotton planter have any just complaint against the 
expediency of the American system, it must be founded 
on the fact, that he either sells Jess of his staple or sells 
at lower prices, or purchases for consumption, articles at 
dearer rates or of worse qualities, in consequence of that 
system, than he would do, if it did not exist. If he 
would neither sell more of his staple, nor sel] it at better 
prices, nor could purchase better or cheaper articles for 
consumption, provided the system did not exist, then he 
has no cause, on the score of its burthensome operation, 
to complain of the system, but must look to other sour- 
ces for the grievances which he supposes afflict him. 

As respects the sale of his staple, it would be indiffer- 
ent tothe planter whether one portion of it was sold in 
Europe and the other in America, provided the aggre- 
gate of both were equal to all thathe could sell in one 
market, if he had but one, and provided he could com- 
mand the same price in both cases. The double mar- 
ket would indeed be something better for him, because 
of its greater security in time of waras well asin peace, 
and because it would be attended with less perils and 
less charges. If there be an equal amount of the raw 
material manufactured, it must be immaterial to the cot- 
ton planter, in the sale of the article, whether there be 
two theatres of the manufacture, one in Europe and the 
other in America, or but one in Europe; or if there bea 
difference, it will be in favor of the two places of manu- 
facture, instead of one, for reasons already assigned, and 
others that will be hereafter stated. 

It could be of no advantage to the cotton planter, if 
all the cotton, now manufactured both in Europe and 
America, was mantfactured exclusively in Europe, and 
an amount of cotton fabrics should be broug!it back from 
Europe, equal to both what is now brought from there 
aud what is manufactured in the United States together. 
Whilst he would gain nothing, the United States wonld 
lose the profitand employment resulting from the manu- 
facture of that portion which is now wrought up by the 
manufacturers of the United States. 

Unless, therefore, it can be shown that, by the reduc- 
tion of import duties and the overthrow of the Ameri- 
can system, and by limiting the manufacture of cotton to 
Europe, a greater amount of the raw material would be 
consumed than is at present, it is difficult to see what in- 
terest, so far as respects the sale of that staple, the cotton 
planter has in the subversion of that system. Ifa reduc- 
tion of duties would admit of larger investments in Bri- 
tish cr European fabrics of cotton, and their subsequent 
importation into this country, this additional supply would 
take the place, if consumed, of an equal amount of 
American manufactures, and consequently would not 
augment the general consumption of the raw material. 
Additional importation does not necessarily imply in- 
creased consumption, especially when it is effected by a 
policy which would impair the ability to purchase and 
consume. « 

Upon the supposition, just made, of a restriction to 
Europe of the manufacture of cotton, would more or Jess 
of the article be consumed than now is? More could 
not be, unless in consequence of such a monopoly of the 
manufacture, Europe could sell more than ske now does. 
But to what countries could she sell more? She gets 
the raw material now unburthened by any duties ex- 
cept such moderate onesas her policy, not likely to be 
changed, imposes. She is enabied thereby to sell as 
much of the manufactured article as she can find markets 
for in the states within her own limits or in foreign coun- 
tries. ‘The destruction of the American manufacture 
would not induce her to selicheaper, but might enable 
her to sell dearer than she now doves. The ability of 
those foreign countries, to purchase and consume, would 
not be increased by the annihilstion of our manufactures, 
and the monoply of European manufacture. The proba- 
bility is that those foreign countries, by the fact of 
that monopoly, and some consequent increase of price, 
would be worse and dearer supplied than they now are 
under the operation of a competition between America 
and Europe in their supply. 

At most, the United States, after the transfer from 
their territory to Europe of the entire manufacture of the 
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article, could not consume of European fabrics from cot- 
ton a greater amount than they now derive from Europe 
and from manufactures within their own limits. 

But it is confidently believed that the consumption of 
cotton fabrics, on the supposition which has been made, 
within the United States, would be much less than it is at 
present. It would be less, because the American con- 
sumer would not possess the means or ability to purchase 
as much of the European fabric ss he now does to buy 
the American. Europe purchases but little of the pro- 
duce of the northern, middleand western regions of the 
United States. The staple productions of those regions 
are excluded from her consumption by her policy or by 
her native supplies of similar productions. The effect, 
therefore, of obliging the inhabitants of those regions to 
depend upon the cotton manufactures of Europe for ne- 
cessary supplies of the article, would be alike injurious 
to them and to the cotton grower. They would suffer 
from their imability to supply their wants, and there 
would be a consequent diminution of the consumption 
of cotton. By the location of the manufacture in the 
United States, the quantity of cotton consumed is in- 
creased, and the more numerous portion of their inhabi- 
tants, who would not be otherwise sufficiently supplied, 
are abundantly served. That this is the true state of 
things, I think cannot be doubted by any reflecting and 
unprejudiced man. The establishment of manufactures 
within the United States, enables the manufacturer to 
sell to the farmer, the mechanic, the physician, the law- 
yer, and all who are engaged in other pursuits of life; 
and these, in their turns, supply the manufacturer with 
subsistence, and whatever else his wants require. Under 
the influence of the protecting policy, many new towns 
have been built and old ones enlarged. The population 
of these places draw their subsistence from the farming 
interest of our country, their fuel from our forests and 
coal mines, and the raw materials, from which they 
fashion and fabricate, from the cotton planter and the 
mines of our country. These mutual exchanges, so ani- 
mating and invigorating to the industry of the people of 
the United Statés, could not possibly be effected between 
America and Europe, if the latter enjoyed the monopoly 
of manufacturing. 

It results, therefore, that, so far as the sale of the great 
southern staple is concerned,a greater quantity is sold 
and consumed, and consequently better prices are ob- 
tained, under the operation of the American system, than 
would be without it. Does that system oblige the cotton 
planters to buy dearer or worse articles of consumption 
than lie could purchase, if it did not exist? 

The same cause of American and Eurupean competi- 
tion, which enables him to sell more of the produce of 
his industry, and at better prices, also enables him to 
buy cheaper and better articles for consumption. It can- 
not be doubted that the tendency of the competition, be- 
tween the European and American manufacturer, is to 
reduce the price and improve the quality of their respec- 
tive fabrics, whenever they come into collision. This is 
the immutable law of all competition. If the American 
manufacture were discontinued, Europe would then ex- 
clusively furnish those supplies which are now derived 
from the establishments in both continents; and the first 
consequence would be an augmentation of the demand, 
beyond the supply, equal to what is now manufactured in 
the United States, but which, in the contingency suppos- 
ed, would be wrought in Europe. If the destruction of 
the American manufactures were sudden, there would 
be a sudden and probably a considerable rise in the Eu- 
ropean fabrics. Although, in the end, they might be 
again reduced, it is not likely that the ultimate reduction 
of the prices would be to such rates as if both the work- 
shops of America and Europe remained sources of sup- 
ply. There would also be a sudden reduction in the 
price of the raw material in consequence of the cessation 
of American demand. And this reduction would be per- 
manent, if the supposition be correct, that there would 
be a diminution in the consumption of cotton fabrics aris- 
ing out of the inability, on the part of large portions of 
the people of the United States, to purchase those of 
Europe. 

That the effect of competition between the European 
and American manufacture has been to supply the Ame- 
rican consumer with cheaper and better articles, since 








the adoption of the American system, notwithstanding 
the existence of causes which have obstructed its fair 
operation, and retarded its full developement, is incon- 
testible. Both the freeman and the slave are now better 
and cheaper supplied than they were prior to an exist- 
ence of that system. Cotton fabrics have diminished in 
price, and been improved in their texture to an extent 
that it is difficult for the imagination to keep pace with. 
Those partly of cotton and partly of wool are also better 
and cheaper supplied. The same observation is appli- 
cable to those which are exclusively wrought of wool, 
iron or glass. In short, it is believed that there is not 
one item of the tariff inserted for the protection of native 
industry, which has not fallen in price. The American 
competition has tended to keep down the European rival 
fabric, and the European has tended to lower the Ame- 
rican. 

Of what then can the South Carolina planter justly 
complain in the operation of this system? What is there 
in it which justifies the harsh and strong epithets which 
some of her politicians have applied to it? What is there 
in her condition which warrants their assertion, that she 
is oppressed by a government to which she stands in the 
mere relation of a colony? She is oppressed by a great 
reduction in the price of manufactured articles of con- 
sumption. 

She is oppressed by the advantage of two markets for 
the sale of her valuable staple, and for the purchase of 
objects required by her wants. 

She is oppressed by better prices for that staple than 
she could command if the system to whieh they object 
did not exist. 

She is oppressed by the option of purchasing cheaper 
and better articles, the produce of the hands of Ameri- 
can freemen, instead of dearer and worse articles, the 
produce of the hands of British subjects. 

She is oppressed by the measures of a government in 
which she has had, for many years, a larger proportion 
of power and influence, at home and abroad, than an 
state in the whole union, in comparison with the popula- 
tion. 

A glance at the composition of the government of the 
union will demonstrate the truth of this last proposition, 
In the senate of the United States, South Carolina having 
the presiding officer, exercises nearly one-sixteenth in- 
steal of one-twenty-fourth part of both its legislative 
and executive functions. 

In both branches of congress some of her citizens now 
occupy, as chairmen ‘of committees, the most important 
and influential stations. In the supreme court of the U. 
States, one of her citizens being a member, she has one 
seventh part, instead of about one-twentieth, her equal 
ph oghens of the whole power vested in that tribunal, 

ati] within a few months she had nearly one-third of 
all the missions of the first grade, from this to foreign 
countries. In a contingency, which is far from impossi- 
ble, a citizen of South Carolina would instantly become 
charged with the administration of the whole of the vast 
power and patronage of the executive of the United 
States. 

Yet her situation has been compared to that of a colony 
which has no woice in the laws enacted by the parent 
country for its subjection! And, to be relieved from 
this cruel state of vassallage, and to put down a system 
which has been established by the united voice of all 
America, some of her politicians have broached a doc- 
trine as new as it would be alarming, if it were sustained 
by numbers in proportion to the zeal and fervid elo- 
quence with which it is inculeated. I call it a novel doc- 
trine. Iam not unaware that attempts have been made 
to support it on the authority of certain acts of my na- 
tive and adopted states. Although many of their citi- 
zens are much more competent than I am to vindicate 
them from this imputation of purposes of disunion and 
rebellion, my veneration and affection for them both, 
urge me to bear my testimony of their innocence of such 
acharge. Atthe epoch of 1798-9, 1 had just attained 
my majority, and although I was too young to share in 
the public councils of my country, I was acquainted with 
many of the actors of that memorable period; I knew 
their views, and formed and freely expressed my own 
opinions on passing events. ‘The then administration of 
the general government was believed to entertain views 
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(whether the belief was right or wrong is not material to 
this.argument, and is now an affair of history) hostile to 
the existence of the liberties of this country. The alien 
and sedition laws, particularly, and other measures, were 
thought to be the consequences and proots of those views. 
It the administration had such a purpose, it was feared 
that the extreme case, justifying forcible resistance, 
might arise, but no one believed that, in point of tact, it 
had arrived. No one contended that a single state pos- 
sessed the power to annul the deliberate acts of the 
whole. And the best evidence of these remarks is the 
fact that the most odious of those laws (the sedition act) 
was peaceably enforeed in the capital of that great state 
which took the lead m opposition to the existing admi- 
nistration. 

The doctrines of that day, and they are as true at this, 
were, that the federal government ts a limited govern- 
ment; that it has no powers but the granted powers, 
Virginia contended that, in case ‘of a palpadtle, deliberate 
and dangerous exercise of other powers not granted by 
said compact, the states, who are parties thereto, have 
the right to interpose for arresting the progress of the 
evil, and for maintaining, within their respective limits, the 
authorities, rights and liberties, appertaining to them.” 
Kentucky declared that the “several states, that framed 
that instrument, the federal constitution, being sovereign 
and independent, have the unquestionable right to judge 
of its infractions, and a nullification by those sovereign- 
ties of all unauthorized acts, done under color ot that in- 
strument, is the rightful remedy.” 

Neither of those two commonwealths asserted the 
right of a single state to interpose and annul an act of 
the whole. ‘his is an inference drawn from the doc- 
trines then laid down, and it is not a principle expressly 
asserted or fairly deducible from the language of either. 
Both refer to the states collectively (and not individually ) 
when they assert their right, in case of Federal usurpa- 
tion, to interpose ‘‘for arresting the progress of evil.” 
Neither state ever did, no state ever yet has, by its sepa- 
rate legislation, undertaken to set aside an act of con- 

ress. 1 

That the states collectively may interpose their autho» 
rity to check the evils of federal usurpation, is manifest. 
They may dissolve the union. ‘They may alter at plea- 
sure ‘the character of the constitution, by amendment; 
they may annul any acts purporting to have been passed 
in conformity to it, or they may, by their elections, 
change the tunctionaries to whom the administration of 
its powers is confided. But no one state, by itself, is 
competent to accomplish these objects. ‘The power of 
a single state to annul an act of the whole, has been re- 
served for the discovery of some politicians in South 
Carolina. : 

It is not my purpose, upon an occasion so unfit, to dis- 
cuss this pretension. Upon another and 9 more suitable 
theatre, it has been examined and refuted, with an ability 
and eloquence, which have never been surpassed on the 
floors ot congress. But, as it is announced to be one of 
the means which is intended to be employed to break 
down the American system, I trust that 1 shall be ex- 
cused for a few additional passing observations. Ona 
late festive occasion, in the state where it appears to 
find most favor, it is’said, by a gentleman whom I once 
proudly called my friend, and towards whom i have done 
nothing ‘to change that relation—a gentleman who has 
been high in the councils and confidence of the nation— 
that the tariff must be resisted at all hazards, Another 
gentleman, who is a candidate for the chief magistracy 
of tliat state, declares that the ¢ime and the cuse tor re- 
sistance had arrrived. Anda third, a senator of ihe U, 
States, who enjoys unbounded confidence with the Ame- 
rican executive, laid down principles and urged argu- 
ments tending directly and inevitably to violent resis- 
tance, although he did not indicate that as his specific re- 
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nthe doctrine of some of the South Carolina politicians 
is, that it is competent to that state to annul, within its 
limits, the authority of an act deliberately passed by the 
congress of the United States. ‘They do not appear to 
have looked much, beyond the simple act of nullification, 
into the consequences which would ensue, and have not 
distinctly announced whether one of them might not ne- 


“eessurily be°to tight up a civil war. They seem, how- 
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ever, to suppose that the state might, after the act was 
performed, remain a member of the union. Now, if one 
state can, by an act of its separate power, absolve itself 
from the obligations of a law of congress, and continue q 
part of the union, it covld hardly be expected that any 
other state would render obedience to the same law, 
Either every other state would follow the nullifying ex. 
ample, or congress would feel itself constrained, by q 
sense of equal duty to all parts of the union, to repey| 
altogether the nullified law. Thus, the doctrine of South 
Carolina, although it nominally assumes to act for one 
state only, in effect, would be legislating for the whole 
union. 

Congress embodies the collective wil] of the whole 
union, and that of South Carolina among its other mem. 
bers. ‘The legislation of congress is, therefore, founded 
upon the basis of the representation of all. In the legis. 
lature, or a convention of South Carolina, the will of the 
people of that state is alone colleeted,, They alone are 
represented, and the people of no other state have any 
voice in their proceedings. To set up tor that. state a 
claim, by a separate exercise of its power, to legislate, 
in effect, for the whole union, is to assert.a pretension at 
war with the fundamental principles of all representa- 
tive and free governments. It would practically subject 
the unrepresented people of all other parts of the union 
to the arbitrary and despotic power of one state. It 
would substantially convert them into colonies, bound 
by the parental authority of that state. 

Nor cah this enormous pretension derive any support 
from the constderation that the power to annul is differ. 
ent from the power to originate laws, Both powers are, 
in their nature, legislative; and the mischiefs which might 
accrue to the republic from the annulment of its, whole- 
some laws, may be just as great as those which would 
flow from the origination of bad jaws... There are three 
things to which, more than all others, mankind in all 
ages, have shown themselves to be attached, their reli- 
gion, their laws, and their language. 

But it has been argued, in the most solemn manner, 
‘<that the acknowledgment of the exclusive right of the 
Tederal government to determine the limits of its owe 
powers, arhounts to a recognition of its absolute supre- 
macy over the states and the people, and inyolves the 
sacrifice not only of our dearest rights and interests, but 
the very existence of the southern states,” 

In cases where there are two systems of government, 
Operating at the same time and place over the same peo> 
ple, the one general and the other. local or particular, 
one system or the other must possess the right to decide 
upon the extent of the powers, in cases of collision, 
which are claimed by the general government. No third 
party, of sufficient impartiality, weight, and responsi 
bility, other than such a tribunal as a supreme court, 
has yet been devised, or perhaps can be created. 

The doctrine of one side is, that the general govern- 
ment, though limited in its nature, must necessarily pos- 
sess the power to ascertain whiat ‘authority it has, and, by 
consequence, the extent of that authority. And that, if 
its legislative or executive functionaries, by act, tran- 
scend that authority, the question may be brought before 
the supreme court, and, being affirmatively decided by 
that tribunal, their act must be obeyed until repealed 
or altered by competent power, 

Against the tendency of this doctrine to absorb all 
power, those who maintain it, think there are reason- 
able, and, they hope, sufficient securities. In the first 
place, all are represented in every legislative or execu- 
live act, and, of course, each stute can exert its proper 
influence, to prevent the adoption of any that may be 
deemed prejudicial or unconstitutional—Then, there 
are sacred oaths, elections, public virtue and intelli- 
gence, the power of impeachment, a common subjec- 
tion to both systems of those functionaries who act un- 
der either, the right of the states to interpose and 
amend the constitution, or to dissolve the union; and, 
finally, the right, in extreme cases, when allother reme- 
dies fail, to resist insupportable oppression. 

The necessity being telt, by the framers of the con- 
stitution, to declare which system should be supreme, 
and believing that the securities now enumerated, or 
some of them, were adequate, they have accordingly 
provided that the constitutiun of the United States, ard 
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the laws made in pursuance of it, and all treaties made | ject of the tariff was debated at great length, and on nei- H ’ 


under the authority of the United States, shall be the | ther, according to my recollection, was the want of a con- 


reme law of the land; and that the judicial power | stitational power in congress, to enact it, dwelt on, as , 
shall extend to all cases arising under the constitution, | forming a serious and substantial objection to its passage. a’ 
laws, or treaties, of the United States. , _ | On the last occasion (I think it was) in which I partici- itt 

The South Carolina doctrine, on the other side, is, | pated in the debate, it was incidentally said to be against 
{hat that state has the right to determine the limits of | the spirit of the constitution.—Whilst the authority of ee 
the powers granted to the general govern ment; and that, | the father of the constitution is invoked to sanction, by a 
whenever any of its acts transcend those limits, in the | perversion of his meaning, principles of disunion and re- 
opinion of the state of South Carolina, she is compe- | bellion, it is rejected to sustain the controverted power, * 
tent toannulthem. If the power, with which the fede- | although his testimony in support of it has been clearly ha 
ral government is invested by the constitution, to de-|and explicitly rendered. This power, thus asserted, 
termine the limits of its authority, be liable to the possible | exercised and maintained, in favor of which, leading poli- 
danger of ultimate consolidation, and all the safeguards |ticians in South Carolina have themselves voted, is al- 
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which have been mentioned might prove inadequate, is | leged to furnish ‘‘an extraordinary case, where the pow- it 
not this power, claimed for S. Curolina, fraught with in- | ers reserved to the states, under the constitution, are V4 
finitely more certain, immediate and fatal danger! It usurped by the general government.” If it be, there is if 


would reverse the rule of supremacy prescribed in the 
constitution. It would render the authority of a single 
state paramount to that of the whole union. For, un- 
doubtedly, that government, to some extent, must be sus 
preme, which can annul and set aside the acts of ano- 
ther. ; 
The securities which the people of other parts of the 
United States possess against the abuse of this tremen- 
dous power claimed for South Carolina, will be found, 
on comparison, to be greatly inferior to those which she 
has against the possible abuses of the general govern- 
ment, ‘hey have no voice in her councils; they could 
not, by the exercise of the elective franchise, change her 
rulers; they could not impeach her judges, they could 
not alter her constitution nor abolish her government. 

Under the South Carolina doctrine, if established, the 
consequence would be a dissolution of the union, imme- 
diate, inevitable, irresistible. here would be twen- 
ty-four chances to one against its continued existence. 
The apprehended dangers of the opposite doctrine, re- 
mote, contingent, and hardly possible, are greatly exag- 
gerated; and, against their realization, all the precau- 
tions have been provided, which human wisdom and pa- 
triotic foresight could conceive and devise. 

Those who are opposed to the supremacy of the 
constitution, laws and treaties of the United States, are 





adverse to all union, whatever contrary professions they 
may make. For it may be truly affrmed, that no con- 
federacy of states can exist without a power, somewhere 
residing in the government of that confederacy, to de- 








scarcely a statute in our code which would not present a 


ease equally extraordinary, justifying South Carolina or 


any other state to nullify it. 

The U. States are not only threatened with the nulli- 
fication of numerous acts, which they have deliberately 
passed, but with a withdrawal of one of the members 
from the confederacy, It the unhappy case should ever 
occur of a state being really desirous to separate itself 
from the union, it would present two questions. The 
first would be whether it had a right to withdraw, with- 
out the common consent of the members; and supposing, 
as I believe, no such right to exist, whether it would be 
expedient to yield consent. Although there may be 
power to prevent a secession, it might be deemed poli- 
tie to allow it. It might be considered expedient to per- 
mit the refractory state to take the portion of goods that 
falleth to her, to suffer her to gather her all together, 
and to go off with her living. But, if a state shoud be 
willing, and allowed thus to depart and to renounce her 
future portion of the inheritance of this great, glorious 
an(l prosperous republic, she would speedily return, 
and, in language of repentance, say to the other meme- 
bers of this union, Brethren ‘‘I have sinned against hea- 
ven and before thee.?? Whether they would kill the 
fatted calf, and, chiding any complaining member of the 
family, say “this thy sister was dead and is alive again; 
and was lost, and is found,’ [ sincerely pray the histo- 


| rian may never have oocasion to record, 


But nullification and disunion are not the only, nor the 
most formidable means of assailing the tariff. Its oppo- 


termine the extent of the authority granted to it by the | nents opened the campaign at the last session of con- 


confederating states. 

It is admitted that the South Carolina doctrine is liable 
to abuse; but it is contended, that the patriotism of each 
state is an adequate security, and that the nullifying pow- 
er would only be exerted “fin an extraordinary case, 
where the powers reserved to the states, under the cor- 
stitution, are usurped by the tederal government.” And 
is not the patriotism of all the states, as great a safeguard 
against the assumption of powers not conferred upon the 
general government, as the patriotism of one state is 
against the denial of powers which are clearly granted? 
But the nullifying power is only to be exercised in an 
extraordinary case. Whao is to judge of this extraordi- 
nary case? What security is there, especially in mo- 
ments of great excitement, that a state may not pro- 
nounce the plainest and most common exercise of fede- 
ral power, an extravrdinary case? The expressions in 
the constitution, ‘genera! welfare,’ have been often justly 
criticised, and shown to convey, in themselves, no power, 
although they may indicate how the delegated power 
should be exercised. Lut this doctrine of an extraordi- 
nary case, to be judged of and applied by one of the twen- 
ty-four sovereignties, is replete with infinitely more dan- 

er than the doctrine of the ‘general welfare,’ in the 
Fonds of ali. 

We may form some idea of future abuses under the 
South Carolina doctrine, by the application which is now 
proposed to be made of it. The American system is 
said to furnish an extraordinary case justifying that 
state to nullily it. The power to regulate foreign com- 
merce, by a tariff, so adjusted as to foster our domestic 
manufactures, has been exercised from the commence- 
ment of our present constitution down to the last session 
of congress. I have beena member of the house of re- 
presentatives at three different periods, when the sub- 


gress, and, with the most obliging frankness, have since 
publicly exposed their plan of operations, It is to divide 
and conquer; to attack and subdue the system in detail, 
They began by reducing the duty on salt and molasses, 
and, restoring the drawback of the duty on the latter ar- 
ticle, allowed the exportation of spirits distilled from at, 
To all who are interested in the distillation of spirits 
from native materials, whether fruit, molasses or grain, 
this latter measure is particularly injurious, During the 
administration of Mr, Adams, the duty on foreign molas- 
ses was augmented, and the drawback, which had been 
previously allowed of the duty upon the exportation of 
spirits distilled from it, was repealed, The object was 
to favor native produce, and to lessen the competition of 
foreign spirits, or spirits distilled from foreign materials, 
with spirits distilled from domestic material, It was 
deemed to be especially advantageous to the western 
country, a great part of whose grain can only find mar- 
kets athome and abroad by being converted into distil- 
led spirits. Encoutaged by this partial success, the 
toes of the tariff may next attempt to reduce the duties 





on iron, woollens and cotton fabrics, successively, The 
American system otf protection should be regarded, as it 
is, an entire and comprehensive system, made up of va- 
rious items, and aiming at the prosperity of the whole 
union, by proteeting the interests of each part. Every 
part, therefore, has a direct interest in the protection 
which it enjoys of the articles, which its agriculture pro- 
duces or its manufactories tabricate, and also a collateral 
interest in the protection which other portions of the 
union derive from their peculiar interests. Thus the ag- 
gregate for the prosperity of all is constituted by the sums 
ofthe prosperity of each. 

Take any one article of the tariff (iron for example) 
and there is no such direct interest in its protection per- 
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vading the major part of the United States, as would in- 
duce congress to encourage it, if it stood alone. ‘The 
states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York and 
Kentucky, which are most concerned, are encouraged in 
the production or manufacture of this article, in conse- 
quence of the adoption of a general principle, which ex- 
tends protection to other interests in other parts of the 
union. 


The stratagem which has been adopted by the foes of 
the system, to destroy it; requires the exercise of con- 
stant vigilance and firmness, to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of the object. They have resolved to divide and 
conquer—the friends of the system should assume the 
revolutionary motto of our ancestors, ‘‘united we stand, 
divided we fall.”—They should allow no alteration in 
any part of the system, as it now exists, which did not 
aim at rendering more efficacious the system of protection 
on which the whole is founded. Every one should re- 
flect, that it is not equal to have a particular interest 
which he is desirous should be fostered, in his part of 
the country, protected against foreign competition, with- 
out his being willing toextend the principle to other inte- 
rests, deserving protection, in other parts of the union. 

But the measure of reducing the duty on salt and 
molasses, and reviving the drawback on the importation 
of spirits distilled from molasses, was an attack on the 
system, less alarming than another which was made dur- 
ing the last session of congress, on a kindred system, 

If any thing could be considered as settled, under the 
present constitution of our government, I had supposed 
that it was its authority to construct such internal im- 
provements as may be deemed by congress necessary and 
proper to carry into effect the power granted to it. For 
near twenty-five years the power has been asserted and 
exercised by the government. For the last filteen years, 
it has been often controverted in congress, but it has 
been invariably maintained in that body, by repeated de- 
cisions, pronounced, after full and elaborate debate, and 
at intervals of time implying the greatest deliberation. 
Numerous laws attest the existence of the power; and no 
less than twenty-odd laws have been passed in relation to 
a single work. ‘This power, necessary to all parts of the 
union, is indispensable to the west. Without it, this sec- 
tion can never enjoy any part of the benefit of a regular 
disbursement of the vast revenues of the United States. 
I recollect perfectly well, that, at the last great struggle 
for the power, in 1824, Mr. P. P. Barbour, of Virginia, 
the principal champion against it, observed to me, that if 
it were affirmed on that occasion, (Mr. Hemphill’s sur- 
vey bill), be should consider the question settled. And 
it was affirmed, 


Yet we are told that this power can no longer be ex- 
ercised without an amendment of the constitution! On 
the occasion in South Carolina to which I have already 
adverted, it was said that the tariff and internal improve- 
ments are intimately connected, and that the deatn blow 
which it was hoped the one had received, will finally 
destroy the other. 1 concur in the opinion, that they are 
intimately, if not indissolubly, united. Not connected 
together, with the fradulent intent which has been imput- 
ed, but, by their nature, by the tendency of each to ad- 
vance the cbjects of the other, and of both to augment 
the sum of national prosperity. 


If I could believe that the executive message which 
was communicated to congress upon the application of 
the veto to the Maysville road, really expressed the opi- 
vion of the president of the United States, in consequence 
of the unfortunate relations which have existed between 
us, | would forbear to make any observation upon it. 
It has his name affixed to it; but it is not every paper which 
Lears the name of a distinguished personage, that is his, 
or expresses his opinions. We have been lately intorm- 
ed that the unhappy kizg of England, in perhaps his last 
illness, transmitted a paper to parliament, with his royal 
signature attached to it, which became an object of great 
curiosity. Can any one believe that that paper convey- 
ed any other sentiments than those of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters? It is impossible that the veto message should 
express the opinions of the president, and I prove it by 
evidence derived from himself. Not forty days betore 
that message was sent to congress, he approved a bill 
embracing apprepriations tu various objcets of imternal 











improvement, and among others, to improve the naviga. 
tion of Conneaut creek. Although somewhat acquaint- 
ed with the geography of our country, I declare I did 
not know of the existence of such « stream until 1 read 
the bill. I-have since made it an object of inquiry, and 
have been told that it rises in one coraer of Pennsylva- 
nia, and is discharged into Lake Evie, ina corner of the 
state of Ohio; and that the utmost extent to which its na- 
vigation is susceptible of improvement is about seven 
miles! Is it possible that the president could conceive 
that a national object, and that the improvement of a 
great thoroughfare, on which the mail is transported for 
some eight or ten states and territories, is not a national 
consideration? ‘The power to improve the navigation of 
water courses, or where expressly recognized in the con- 
Stitution, is infinitely more doubtful than the establish. 
ment of mail roads, which is explicitly authorized in that 
instrument! Did not the president, during the canvass 
which preceded his election, in his spswer to a letter 
from governor Ray, of Indiana, written at the instance of 
the senate of that respectable state, expressly refer to his 
votes given in the senate of the United States, for his 
Opinion as to the power of the general government, and 
inform him that his opinion remained unaltered? And 
do we not find, upon consulting the journals of the se- 
nate, that among other votes affirming the existence of 
the power, he voted for an appropriation to the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware canal, which isonly about fourteen 
miles in extent? And do we not know that it was at that 
time, like the Maysville road now, in progress of exe- 
cution under the direetion of a company incorporated 
by a state? And that, whilst the Maysville road had a 
connexion with roads east of Maysville and south-west 
of Lexington, the turnpiking of which was contemplat- 
ed, that canal had no connexion with any other existing 
canal? 

‘The veto message is perfectly irreconcilable with the 
previous acts, votes, and opinions of gen. Jackson. It 
does not express Ais opinions, but those of his advisers 
and counsellors, and especially those of his cabinet. If 
we look at the composition of that cabinet, we cannot 
doubt it. Three of the five who, I believe, compose it, 
(whether the post master general be one or not, [do not 
know ), are known to be directly and positively opposed 
to the power; a fourth, to use a term descriptive of the 
favorite policy of one of them, is a non-commiital, and 
as to the filth, good Lord deliver us from such triend- 
ship as Ais to internal improvements. Further, I bave 
heard it from goed authority, (butL will not vouch for 
it, although I believe it to be true), that some of the gen- 
tlemen from the south waited upon the president, whilst 
he held the Maysville bill under consideration, and told 
him that if he approved of that bill, the south would uo 
longer approve of him, but oppose his administration, 

1 cannot, therefore, consider the message as conveying 
the sentiments and views of the president, It ts impos- 
sible. It is the work of his cabinet; and if, unfortunately, 
they were not practically irrespousible to the people of 
the United States, they would deserve severe animadver- 
sions for having prevailed upon the president, in the pre- 
cipitation of business, and perhaps without his specta- 
cles, to put his name to sucha paper and send it forth 
to congress and to the nation.—Why, | have read that 
paper again and again; and I never can peruse it without 
thinking of diplomacy, and the name of Valleyrand, ‘Tal- 
leyrand, Talleyrand, perpetually recurring. It seems 
to have been written in the spirit of an accommodating 
soul, who, being determined to have fair weather in any 
contingency, was equaliy ready to ery out, good Jord, 
good devil. Are you for internal improvements! You 
may extract from the message texts enough io support 
your opinion, Are you against them? ihe message 
supplies you with abundant authority to countenance 
your views? Do youthink that a long and anmterrupted 
current of concurring decisions ought to settle the ques- 
tion of acontroverted power? So the anthors of the mes- 
sage affect to-believe. But ought any precedents, however 
numerous, to be allowed to establish a doubttul power? 
‘The message agrees with him who thinks wot. 

Ll cannot read this regular document without thinking 
ot ‘Valleyrand. That remarkable person was.one of the 
most eminent and fortunate men of the French revolu- 
tion. Prior to its commencement, he held a vishoprick 
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under the ill-fated Louis the sixteenth. When that great 
political storm showed itself above the horizon, he saw 
which way the wind was goimg to blow, and trimmed his 
sails accordingly. He was in the majority of the con- 
vention, of the national assembly, and of the party that 
sustained the bloody Robespierre and his cut-throat suc- 
cessor. He belonged to the party of the consuls, the 
consul for life, and finally the emperor. Whatever par- 
ly was uppermost, you would see the head of Talley- 
rand always high among them, never down. Likea cer- 
tain dexterous animal, throw him as you please, head or 
tail, back or belly uppermost, he is always sure to light 
upon his feet. During a great part of the period de- 
scribed, he was minister of foreign affairs, and although 
totally devoid of all principle, no man ever surpassed 
him in the adroitness of his diplomatic notes. 
now, at an advanced age, [ believe, grand chamberlain of 
his majesty Charles the tenth. 

[have lately seen an amusing anecdote of this cele- 
brated man, which forces itself upon me whenever I look 
at the cabinet message. The king of France, like our 
president, towards the close of the last session of con- 
gress, found himself ina minority, A question arose 
whether, in consequence, he should dissolve the cham- 
ber of deputies, which resembles our house of represen- 
tatives. All France was agitated with the question. 
No one could solve it. At length they concluded to go 
to that sag acious cunning old fox,’Talleyrand, to let them 
know what should be done. I tell you what, gentlemen, 
said he, (looking very gravely and taking a pinch of 
snuff,) in the morning, | think his majesty will dissolve 
the deputies; at noon, [ have changed that opinion; and 
at night I have no opinion at all, Now, on reading the 
first column of this message, one thinks that the cabinet 
have a sort of an opinion in favor of internal improve- 
ments, with some limitations. By the time he has read 
to the middle of it, he concludes they have adopted the 
Opposite opinion; and when he gets to the end of it, he 
is perfectly persuaded they have no opinion of their own 
whatever! 

Let us glance at afew only of the reasons, if reasons 
they can ve called, of this piebald message. ‘The first 
is, that the exercise of the power has produced discord, 
and to restore harmony to the national councils it should 
be abandoned, or, which is tantamount, the constitution 
must be amended. The president is therefore advised 
to throw himself into the minority. Well—did that 
revive harmony? When the question was taken in the 
house of the people’s representatives, an obstinate ma- 
jority still voted tor the bill, the objections in the mes- 
sage notwithstanding. And in the senate, the represen- 
tatives of the states, a refractory majority stood unmov- 
ed. But does the message mean to assert that no great 
measure, about which public sentiment is much divided, 
ought to be adopted in consequence of that division? 
Then none can ever be adopted. Apply this new rule 
to the case of the American revolution. ‘The colonies 
were rent into implacable parties—the tories every 
where abounded, and in some places outnumbered the 
whigs.—~This continued to be the state of things through- 
out the revolutionary contest. Suppose some timid, 
time-serving whig had, during its progress, addressed 
the public, and adverting to the discord which prevailed 
and to the expediency ot restoring harmony in the land, 
had proposed to abandon or postpone the establishment 
ot our liberty and independence, until all should agree 
in asserting them? The lite war was opposed by a pow- 
erful and talented party; what would have been thought 
of president Madison, if, instead of a patriotic and euer- 
getic message, recommending it, as the only alterna- 
live, to preserve our honor and vindicate our right, he 
had come to congress with a proposal that we should 
continue to submit to the wrongs and degradation inflict- 
ed upon our country by a foreign power, because we were 
unhappily greatly divided? What would have become 
of the settlement of the Missouri question, the tariff, the 
Indian bill of the last session, if the existence of a strong 
and almost equal division in the publie councils ought to 
have prevented their adoption? ‘The principle is nothing 
more nor less than a declaration that the right of the 
majority to govern, must be yielded to the perseverance, 
respectability and numbers of the minority. It is in 
Keeping with the nullitying doctrines of South Carolina, 
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and is such a principle as might be expected to be put 
forth by such a cabinet. ‘The government of the United 
States, at this juncture, exhibits a most remarkable spec 
tacle. Jt is that of a majority of the nation having put 
the powers of government into the hands of the minority. 
If any one can doubt this, let him look at the elements 
of the executive, at the presiding officers of the two 
houses, at the composition and the chairmen of the most 
important committees, who shape and direct the public 
business in congress. Let him look, above all, at mea- 
sures, the necessary consequences of such an anomalous 
state of things—internal improvement gone, or going; 
the whole American system threatened, and the trium- 
phant shouts of anticipated victory sounding in our ears, 
Georgia extorting, from the fears of an affrighted ma- 
jority of congress, an Indian bill, which may prostrate 
all the laws, treaties and policy which have regulated 
our relations with the Indians from the commencement 
of the government; and politicians in South Carolina, at 
the same time brandishing the torch of civil war, and 
pronouncing unbounded eulogiums upon the president, 
for the good he has done, and the still greater good 
which they expect at his hands, in the sacrifice of the 
interests of the majority. 

Another reason assigned in the Maysville message is, 
the desire of paying the national debt. By an act pass- 
ed in the year 1817, an annual appropriation was made 
of ten millions of dollars, which were vested in the com- 
missioners of the sinking fund, to pay the principal and 
the interest of the public debt. ‘That act was prepared 
and carried through congress by one of the most esti- 
mable and enlightened man that this country ever pro- 
duced, whose premature death is to be lamented on 
every account, but especially because, if he were now 
living, he would be able, more than any other man, to 
check the extravagance and calm the violence raging in 
South Carolina, his native state, Under the operation 
of that act, nearly one huadred and fifty millions of the 
principal and interest of the public debt were paid, prior 
to the commencement of the present administration. 
During that of Mr. Adams, between forty and fifty were 
paid, whilst larger appropriations of money and land 
were made, to objects of internal improvements, than 
ever had been made by ail preceding administrations 
together. ‘here only remained about fifty millions to 
be paid, when the present chief magistrate entered on 
the duties of that office, and a considerable portion of 
that cannot be discharged during the present official 
term. 

The redemption of the debt is, therefore, the work 
of congress; the president has nothing to do with it, the 
secretary of the treasury being directed annually to pay 
the ten millions to the commissioners of the sinking fund, 
whose duty it is to apply the amount to the extinguish- 
ment of the debt. ‘lhe secretary himself has no more 
to do with the operation than the hydrants through which 
the water passes to the consumption of the population of 
this city. He turns the cock on the first of January and 
first of July, in each year, and the public treasure is 
poured out to the public creditor from the reservoir, fill- 
ed by the wisdom of congress. It is evident, from this just 
view of the matter, that congress, to which belongs the 
care of providing the ways and means, was as competent 
as the president to determine what portion of their con- 
stituents’ money could be applied to the improvement 
of theie condition, As much of the public debt as can 
be paid will be discharged in four years by the operation 
of the sinking fund. IL have seen, in some late paper, a 
calculation of the delay which would have resulted, in 
its payment, from the appropriation to the Maysville 
road, and it was less than one week!. How has it hap- 
pened that, under the administration of Mr. Adams, 
and during every year of it, such large and liberal ap- 
propriations could be made for internal improvements, 
without touching the fund devoted to the public debt, 
and that this admtnistration should lind itself baulked in 
its first year? 

The veto message proceeds to insist that the Maysville 
and Lexington road is not a wational, but a local road, of 
sixty miles in length, and confined within the limits of a 
particular state. [f, as that document also asserts, the 
power can, in 70 cuse, be exercised until it shall have 
been explained and defined by an amendment of the 
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constitution, the diserimination of national and local 
roads, would seem to be altogether unnecessary. What 
is or is not a national road, the message supposes may 
admit of controversy, and is not susceptible of precise 
definition. The difficulty which its authors imagine, 
grows out of their attempt to substitute a rule founded 
upon the extent and locality of the road, instead of the 
use und purposes to which it is applicable. If the road 
facilitates, in a considerable degree, the transportation of 
the mail to a considerable portion of the union, and, at 
the same time, promotes internal commerce among se- 
veral states, and may tend to accelerate the movement 
of armies and the distribution of the munitions of war— 
it is of national consideration. Tested by this, the true 
rule, the Maysville road was undoubtedly national. It 
connects the largest body, perhaps, of fertile land in the 
union, with the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, and with the canals of the states of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and New York. It begins on the line which 
divides the state of Ohio and Kentucky, and, of course, 
quickens trade and intercourse between them. Tested 
by the character of other works, for which the president, 
as a senator, voted, or which were approved by him only 
about a month before he rejected the Maysville bill, the 
road was undoubtedly national. 

But this view of the matter, however satisfactory it 
ought to be, is imperfect. It will be admitted that the 
Cumberland road is national. It is completed no further 
than Zanesville in the state of Ohio. On reaching that 
point two routes present themselves for its further ex- 
tension, both national and both deserving of execution. 
One Jeading northwestwardly, through the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, to Misscuri, and the other south- 
westwardly through the states of Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Alabama, to the Gulf of Mexico. Both have 
been long contemplated. Of the two, the south-wes- 
tern is the most wanted, in the present state of popula- 
tion, and will probably always be of the greatest use. 
But the north-western route is in progress cf execution 
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beyond Zanesville, and appropriations, towards parts of 


it, were sanctioned by the president at the last session. 
National highways can only be exeeuted in sections, at 
different times. So the Cumberland road was and con- 
tinues to be constructed, Of all the parts of the south- 
western route, the road from Maysville to Lexington is 
most needed, whether we regard the amount of trans- 
portation and travelling upon it, or the impediments 
which it presents in the winter and spring months. It 
took my family four days to reach Lexington from Mays- 
ville in Aprii, 1829, 

The same scheme which has been devised and prac- 
tised to defcat the tariff, has been adopted to undermine 
internal improvements. ‘They are to be attacked in de- 
tail. Hence the rejection of the Maysville road, the 
Fredericktown road, and the Louisville canal. But is 
this fair? Ought each proposed road to be viewed sepa- 
rately and detached? Ought it not to be considered in 
connexion with other great works which are in progress 
of execution, or are projected? The policy of the foes 
indicates what ought to be the policy of the frieads ot 
the power, 

The blow aimed at internal improvements has fallen 
with unmerited severity upon the state of Kentucky. No 
state in the union has ever shown more generous devo- 
tion to its preservation and to the support of its honor 
and its interest, than she has. During the late war her 
sons fought gallantly by the side of the president on the 
glorious 8th of January, when he covered himself with 
unfading laurels—Wherever the war raged, they were 
to be found among the foremost in battle, treely bleeding 
in the service of their country. ‘They have never threat- 
ened nor calculated the value of this happy union. ‘Their 
representatives in congress have constantly and almost 
unanimously supported the power, cheerfully voting for 
large appropriations to works of internal improvements 
in other states. Not one cent of the common treasure 
has been expended on any public road in that state. 
They contributed to the elevation of the president under 
a firm conviction, produced by his deliberate acts and his 
solemn assertions, that he was friendly to the power. 
Under such circumstances, have they not just and abun- 
dant cause of surprise, regret and mortification, at the 
late unexpected decision. — 

















Another mode of destroying the system, about which 
I fear 1 have detained you too long, which its foes have 
adopted, is to assail the character of its friends. Can you 
otherwise account for the spirit of animosity with which 
I am pursued? A sentiment this morning caught my 
eye, in the shape of a 4th of July toast, proposed at the 
celebration of that anniversary in S, Carolina, by a gentle- 
man whom I never saw, and to whom | am a total stran- 
ger, With humanity, charity, and Christian benevo- 
lence, unexampled, he wished that I might be driven so 
far beyond the trigid regions of the northern zone that 
all hell could not thaw me! Do you believe it was 
against me, this feeble and frail form, tottering with age, 
this lump of perishing clay, that all this kindness was 
directed? Ne, no, no. It was against the measures of 
policy which 1 have espoused, against the system which 
I have labored to uphold, that it was aimed, If I had 
been opposed to the tariff and internal improvements, 
and in tavor of the S. Carolina doctrine of nullification, 
the same worthy gentleman would have wished that [ 
might be ever fanned by soft breezes, charged with aro- 
matic odors, that my path might be strewed with roses, 
and my abode be an earthly paradise. 


I am now a private man, the humblest of the humble, 
possessed of no office, no power, no patronage, no sub- 
sidized press, no post office department to distribute its 
effusions,no army,no navy, no official corps to chaunt 
my praises and to drink, in flowing bowls, my health and 
prosperity. I have nothing but the warm affections of 
a portion of the people, and a fair reputation, the only 
inheritance derived from my father, and almost the only 
inheritance which 1 am desirous of transmitting to my 
children, 

The present chief magistrate has done me much wrong, 
but I have freely forgivenhim, He believed, no doubt, 
that } had done him previous wrong. Although I am 
unconscious of it, he had that motive for his conduct to- 
wards me. Butothers, who had joined in the hue and 
cry against me, had no such pretext. Why thenam I 
thus pursued, my words perverted and distorted, my acts 
misrepresented? Why do more than a hundred presses 
daily point their eannon at me, and thunder forth theit 
peals of abuse and detraction? It is not against me. 
That is impossible. A few years more, and this body 
will be where all is still and silent. [t is against the 
principles of civil liberty, against the tariff and internal 
improvements, to which the better part of my lite has 
been devoted, that this implacable war is waged. My 
enemies flatter themselves that those systems may be 
overthrown by my destruction, Vain and impotent 
hope! My existence is not of the smallest consequence 
to their preservation. They will survive me. Long, 
long after I am gone, whilst the lofty hills encompass 
this fair city, the offspring of those measures shall‘re- 
main; whilst the beautitul river that sweeps by its walls 
shall continue to bear upon its proud bosom the won- 
ders which the immortal genius of Fulton, with the bles- 
sing ot Providence, has given; whilst truth shall hold its 
sway among men, those systems will invigorate the in- 
dustry and animate the hopes of the farmer, the mecha- 
nic, the manufacturer, ‘all all other classes of our coun- 
try-men. ; 


People of Ohio here assembled—mothers—daughters, 
sons and sires—when reclining on the peaceful pillow of 
repose, and communing with your own hearts, ask your- 
selves, if I ought to be the unremitting object of perpe- 
tual calumny? If, when the opponents of the late presir 
dent gained the victory on the 4th of March, 1829, the 
war ought not to have ceased, quarters been granted, 
and prisoners released? Did not those opponents obtain 
all the honors, offices and emoluments of government; the 
power, which they have frequently exercised, of reward- 
ing whom they pleased and punishing whom they could! 
Was notall this sufficient? Does it all avail not, whilst 
Mordecai the Jew, stands at the king’s gate? 

L thank you, fellow citizens, again and again, for the 
numerous proofs you have given me of your attachment 
and confidence. And may your fine city continue to en- 
joy the advantages of the enterprise, industry and pub- 
lic spirit of its mechanics and other inhabitants, until it 
vies in wealth, extent and prosperity, with the largest gf 
our Atlantic capitals, ithe 








